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MPs grab their share of the 
fiscal dividend 


The Canadian Taxpayers Federation (CTF) is a 
federally incorporated, non-profit organiza- 


tion. Our three-fold mission is: 1) To act as a | 


| watch dog, and to inform taxpayers of govern- 
| ments’ impact on their economic well-being; 


2) To promote responsible fiscal and demo- | 


cratic reforms, and to advocate taxpayers’ com- 
mon interests; 3) To mobilize taxpayers to 


| exercise their democratic responsibilities. 


Founded in 1990, the Federation is independent 


| of all partisan or institutional affiliations and is 


entirely funded by free-will contributions. The 
Taxpayer is published six times a year and is 


| mailed out from Regina to CTF supporters. For 


more information write: the Canadian Taxpay- 
ers Federation, #105 -438 Victoria Ave. East, 


| Regina, Sask., S4N ON7, or phone our toll-free 


number: 1-800-667-7933. All material in The 
Taxpayer is copyrighted. Permission to reprint 
can be obtained by writing the address above. 
Editorial cartoons are used by permission. 
Printed in Canada. 


Administration Office/ Saskatchewan: #110- 
438 Victoria Ave. E. Regina, SK., S4N ON7, Ph: 
(306) 352-1044. 


| Alberta: #410 - 9707 -110th St., Edmonton, AB, 
| TSK 2L9, Ph: (403) 448-0159. 


| British Columbia: #604-1207 Douglas St., Victo- 


ria, B.C., V8W 2E7, Ph: (250) 388-3660. 


Manitoba: #308 - 267 Edmonton Street, Win- 
nipeg, MB, R3C 182, Ph: (204) 982-2150. 


| Ontario: P.O. Box 19518, Manulife Centre, 55 


Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ont. Ph: (416) 598- 
4545. 


Ottawa: Varette Building, #512 - 130 Albert St., 


| Ottawa, ON., K1P 5G4, Ph: (613) 234-6554, 
|Web site: www.taxpayer.com. 
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‘The CTF invites the 


world 


tis our pleasure 

to invite you to 
attend the World Tax- 
payers Conference 
that will take place 
this June 13-14, 1998 
in beautiful Whistler, 
British Columbia, 
ninety minutes north of Vancouver. 
Appropriately, the first-ever confer- 
ence of its kind in North America 
will take place in the jurisdiction 
that boasts the continent’s highest 
marginal tax rate at 54.5%! 

But don’t think that high taxes, 
wasteful government spending and 
unaccountable government are the 
exclusive purview of Canada and its 
provinces. In fact, activists from 
every comer of the globe fight these 
same issues. So ten years ago an or- 
ganization was founded to provide 
support for, and exchange informa- 
tion among, the growing number of 
taxpayer activists world wide. 

Today, the Stockholm, Sweden 
based Taxpayer Associations Inter- 
national (TAI) is comprised of 20 
member organizations in 15 coun- 
tries on five continents. (See the arti- 
cle on page 11 written by TAI 
president Bjorn Tarras- Wahlberg.) 
The Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
joined TAI in 1992 and played an ac- 
tive role in supporting the emer- 
gence of a taxpayer organization in 
Hungary. 

I’m pleased to report that the 
Hungarian Taxpayers Association 
has done very well. So well in fact, 
that the Association co-sponsored 
TAI’s biennial World Taxpayers 
Conference in June of 1996. It was 
there that the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation was invited to host the 
next World Taxpayers Conference. 
We were honoured. And I hope you 
will take the opportunity to make 
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your way west this sum- 
mer to attend what prom- 
ises to be a tremendous 
event. 

The conference is 
scheduled for three days. 
TAI will hold its meeting 
on Friday June 12 and 
then j join delegates from across Can- 
ada the following two days for ple- 
nary sessions, workshops and 
fellowship. We already have dele- 
gates confirmed from four conti- 
nents. This conference is a unique 
opportunity to meet taxpayer activ- 
ists from around the globe: to learn 
from their successes and failures 
and to share some of our own. Sev- 
eral articles in this special confer- 
ence issue of The Taxpayer are 
dedicated to some of the topics and 
speakers both Canadian and interna- 
tional that will be in Whistler this 
June. 

We have made every effort to 
keep our costs down so that you are 
able to attend. Inside this issue you 
will find a registration form. Con- 
ference information and registration 
is also available on our web site at 
www.taxpayer.com. Once you reg- 
ister we will send you information 
on accommodations. Because so 
many people are planning to attend 
we have rooms that are available for 
under $100 a night on a first come 
first serve basis. 

I hope you will decide to join us 
and take advantage of your CTF 
hosting this significant event. Bring 
your whole family and tie in a vaca- 
tion. Whistler has a great deal to of- 
fer. I look forward to seeing you 
there. 


Troy Lanigan 

Victoria, B.C. 

National Communications Director, 
Co-chair of the WTC 1998 
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n November, the Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
(CTF) released a study which showed that Ottawa will 
be yanking an additional $48 billion out of the Canadian 
economy through the CPP increases scheduled between 1997 
and 2003. Using data from the /6th Actuarial Report, Mark 
Milke, provincial director in Alberta, calculated that if 
Ottawa held the CPP premiums to their current rate of 5.6% 
it would collect $109.9 billion in premiums during this 
period compared to $157 billion under the new rates. 
Employees earning the maximum pensionable income of 
$35,800 a year will see an additional $2,883 taken from their 
salary over this six-year period. For the one in five Canadians 
who are self-employed and must pay both the employer and 
employee contribution, $5,764 will be taken from their in- 
come over this same period for the same salary. 
“Handing $48 billion more to the feds over the next six 
years is not a solution for a more secure retirement. It is not 
a solution for the unemployed who 


seek opportunity in a grow- 

ing economy,” said Walter 

Robinson Federal Di- 

rector for the CTF. 
Repeated stud- 

ies have confirmed 
that these types of 
tax increases cost 
thousands of jobs. 

@ In June 1996, 
the federal de- 
partment of fi- 
nance stated that 
CPP increases be- 
tween 1986 and 1993 
cost the Canadian econ- 
omy 26,000 jobs. 

@ A 1992 study by Emst 
and Young revealed that 
for every million dollars 
in retail sales removed 
from the economy ap- 
proximately seven jobs 
are lost. Though they spe- 
cifically looked at the im- 
pact of cross border 

shopping, it still showed 


The CPP tax grah = 


Job killer ready to strike again... 


what happens when money is removed from the economy. 


@ An August 1995 study by the Bank of Canada stated that 


the federal and provincial government may have killed 
130,000 from 1989 to 1993 by simply raising payroll 
taxes by 3%. This increase in taxes “‘is estimated to have 
reduced the level of employment by 1% in 1993.” 


A study done at the economics department at Lakehead 


University concluded that a 1% increase in payroll taxes 

eliminates between 25,000 and 40,000 jobs. Martin plans 

to increase CPP from 5.6% to 9.9%. 

If these results hold true, the effects could be devastating. 
Between 1997 and 2003, Ottawa plans to rip an additional 
$8.3 billion out of the B.C. economy, $6.1 billion from 
Alberta, $1.7 billion from Saskatchewan, $2.2 billion from 
Manitoba and $24.8 billion from Ontario. 

What’s amazing about this job pillaging is that the prov- 
inces have gone along with it. Ottawa needs the support of 
2/3rds of the provinces with at least 2/3rds of the 
population to go ahead and so far only Sas- 

katchewan and B.C. have withheld their 
consent. 

The CTF repeated its call for ‘real 
pension reform’ through the option of a 
Mandatory Retirement Savings Plan 
(MRSP) as a preferable alternative to 
the government’s current direction. The 

government’s proposed reforms sup- 
ported by 8 of 10 premiers, are not sustain- 


Costs of CPP increase 
| Breakdown by province of how much Ottawa will 
| take out of provincial economies through the sched- 
| _uled CPP increases between 1997 and 2003. 
| Province Amount 
Newfoundland _ $860,411 ,000 
i: eer 240,283,000 
Nova Scotia 1,639,094,000 
New Brunswick 1,333,188,000 | 
Quebec 90,033,000 | 
Ontario 24,829,284,000 
Manitoba 2, 182, 163,000 | 
Saskatchewan 1 1782,792,000) 
Alberta | 6,094, 146,000 
8,380,835,000 
tN 89,157,000) 
N.W.T. | 195,767,000 | 
Outside Canada | 86,040,000 } 
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Fired up over gun 
registry costs 


T* Department of Justice’s 
new firearms registration pro- 
gram which is set to take effect 


CPP ripoff. 
Would the federal 
government mind 
if I politely asked 
to bow out? I 
promise I will not 


October 1, 1998 will cost more 
to implement than the $85 mil- 
lion Ottawa said it would in- 
itially cost. In fact, Department 
officials are now saying the 
costs of implementing the plan, 
which required all gun owners 
to register and license any guns 
they own, will cost taxpayers at 

least $183 million oa its first peter me two. | 
five years. However, others percent return the 
have suggested these costs will CPP now re- 
easily exceed half a billion dollars. It appears ceives.” John Sto- 
that the gun registration act will increase the 
size of the bureaucracy and raise taxes. The 
fees for firearms include a 5-year license fee 


for each firearm that will start out at $10 for Rolling back time 


five years increasing to $60. There will also 
We in session, the House of Commons is 
s 


be a registration fee for each gun owner 
upposed to adjourn at 2:30 p.m. each Fri- 


which will initially cost $10 a year and rise to hy ’ 
$18 a year. Currently, six provinces and terri- day. However, on October 10° just before the 
Thanksgiving 


tories are challenging the law in court; the 

challenge and defence are both being paid for  !ong weekend, 
by taxpayers. Hopefully, the provinces can an interesting 
bring this costly and ineffective program to notation can 


spend the money 
or lend it to any- 
one (read the 
provinces) at ri- 
diculously low 
rates. And I’m 
willing to bet that 
I will do a lot bet- 


dalka, Medicine Hat, Alberta 


an end. be found in 

Hansard, the 

official record 

of the debates 

in the House. 
want out : 2 At 1:27 that 
i hs aie yen | letter was printed in the Octo- Friday after- 

ber 20° issue of Macleans Magazine. 


noon, MP Milliken said, “Is it agreed that we call 


I write as someone who is under 40 and it 2:30.” There were no dissenters. 


wants out of the Canada Pension Plan. Alleg- 
edly, the Canadian public overwhelmingly 
wants to retain the plan, but anyone under 40 . - 
who sifts through the mathematics of your ar- Surprise, surprise 

ticle [Getting ready for retirement” Septem- I: a poor joke, but on April 1, 1999, the fed- 
ber 29") could not want to remain part of the eral government will be setting up a new terri- 


$$} 
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tory in the eastern arctic known as Nunavut. 
Initially, Ottawa had budgeted $150 million 
for establishing the new territory, but with 
just 15 months to go, the territorial govern- 
ment has been hinting that the costs for estab- 
lishing it will be nearly double. In fact, they 
are estimating that another $136 million will 
be needed just to complete the transition. 
And, with nearly a year and a half to go, who 
knows how much more money will be 
needed. This miscalculation should strike 
fear into the hearts of every taxpayer. The 
costs for Nunavut in its first 14 years are esti- 
mated at over $1 billion. With the first set of 
costs nearly double, taxpayers should brace 
for the worst. 


Turning the tables on the 
hunters 


year, the New Brunswick Department 
of Education pays out $13 million for sub- 
stitute teachers to cover for regular teachers 
absent due to sickness. However, this year, 
the New Brunswick government hopes to be 
able to cut down on some of this absenteeism 
by keeping track of which teachers are pur- 
chasing licenses to hunt black 
bears, deer and moose. As if 
three months of free time each 
year isn’t enough, a number of 
teachers have apparently been 
booking off sick to go hunting. 
The government appears ready to 
turn the tables and the hunters 
will now become the hunted. 


2 steps forward, 5 
Steps back 


S Copps, the Minister in 
charge of Canada Heritage, re- 
cently sent a cheque for an addi- 
tional $25 million to Canada 
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Council. The Canada Council has gained notori- 
ety for being a slush fund for the arts. Over the 
past five years, the Council has seen its funding 
cut back from $108 million in 1992-93 to its cur- 
rent level of $100 million. The cuts dramatically 
improved the efficiency at Canada Council, be- 
cause it has been able to maintain its same level 
of funding to the arts primarily because of in- 
creased efficiencies in administration where it | 
cut costs by nearly 50%. Therefore, the new | 
money being given to Canada Council was to- 

tally unnecessary since the funding to arts groups 
hasn’t actually dropped. Perhaps the bureauc- 

racy at Canada Heritage, embarrassed by the effi- 
ciencies that have been shown at Canada 

Council, decided to pump money back into the 
program before people start expecting similar 
performance in the rest of the department. 


Payback time 


Peron one in five students fail to pay —_| 
back their student loan leaving taxpayers on 

the hook. In 1997-98, the total amount in de- 
faulted student loans will exceed $350 million. It 
seems a significant number of these people who 
have refused to pay their student loans are now 


Federal Cabinet Minister Sheila Copps 
ways have money to spend - CTF graphic. | 


seems to al- 
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employees of the federal government. In fact, the 
feds have a list made up of 3,500 former students 
who have defaulted and are now working for the 
government. Ironically, the two departments with 
the largest number of defaulters are Revenue Can- 
ada, which manages the collection program, and 
has approximately 900 employees in default, and 
Human Resources Canada which manages the 
student loan program, with 446 in arrears. In to- 
tal, it is estimated government employees owe 
taxpayers of this country nearly $28 million. 


Brace yourselves 


We the federal government planning annual 
increases in CPP premiums until the year 
2003, Canadians better starting pre- 
paring themselves for smaller pay 
cheques. The sad thing about these 
increases is that along with this the 
feds are also planning to reduce how 
much you could earn in CPP pen- 
sions. In typical government effi- 
ciency, you will be paying more for 
less. In 1998, an individual earning 
$35,800 will pay an additional 
$93.24 in CPP premiums over 1997. 
Individuals earning salaries of 
$25,000 will pay an additional $63. 
This is a result of the CPP premiums 
increasing from 6% to 6.4%. 


Trying to salvage $365 
million? 


he Human Resources Department is pulling 
out of a deal to develop a computer system de- 
signed to manage its income security system. The 
department had already spent $365 million in de- 
signing the program but decided to pull out of the 
contract because it would not be ready by the 
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scheduled 1998 completion date. The project was 


also encountering serious cost overruns and 
was going to cost millions of dollars more 
to complete. The Department has decided to 
try to finish the project on their own. It ap- 
pears to be a desperate move to try to sal- 
vage what is left of the project. 


Who would want to leave 
= eo 

this jail? 

0” in Canada do jails seem more like 
Club Meds than places of incarceration. 

The Ontario government is starting to ques- 

tion some of its expenses at its youth jails 

where the government is spending approxi 

mately $500 a day for each of its inmates 


ranging in age from 12 to 15 years. At this 
rate, it would be almost cheaper to put them 
up in the Hilton. This amounts to nearly 
$189,000 a year for each individual, and 
much of this goes to keep the inmates enter- 
tained with extra curricular activities includ- 
ing such things as lessons for skiing, 
badminton, swimming, and eyen Tai Chai. 


in the bonus round 


iy access to information request by CTV 
uncovered that 2,900 senior bureaucrats 
were eligible for secret bonuses in 1996. 
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The total paid out was approximately $12 mil- 
lion, averaging $4,300 each. The managers 
were rated on a scale of 1 to 5, with those 
graded “three” eligible for a bonus of 2.5% of 
their salary, “fours” received 5% while 
“fives” received 10%. The managers eligible 
for this bonus received salaries between 
$61,000 and $125,000. Bonuses are not nec- 
essarily a bad thing, if they provide the right 
incentive. However, in this instance they were 
little more than a salary increase as 97% of 
the managers eligible for the bonuses re- 
ceived them. Some have suggested that it was 
little more than a cleverly disguised method 
for senior bureaucrats to get around the salary 
freeze Ottawa had imposed on its bureaucracy. 


Trading hospital beds for 
airplane seats 


Ave the Saskatchewan government 

as been closing down hospital beds in 
their province, 
politicians will 
continue to ride in 
style. The govern- 
ment has pur- 
chased a used 
Beechcraft King 
Air 350 for $3.75 
million from a 
British company 
to replace an older 
plane which was a 
part of the Execu- 
tive Air Fleet used 
to fly Cabinet 
Ministers around the province. 


Absent without leave 


pre getting paid a $64,000 annual sal- 
ary, a $10,100 annual tax-free allowance, a 
$50,000 a year office and research budget, 
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and free air travel to and from Ottawa. The best 
part about it all is you never have to show up 
for work and you have no fear of getting fired. 
It sounds too good to be true doesn’t it? How- 
ever, if you are a Senator in Canada, this dream 
world is a reality. In fact, it was just recently dis- 
covered that over the past seven years, Senator 
Andrew Thompson only showed up for 12 sit- 
tings. He spends about four months a year in 
Mexico. He still remains a Senator with all the 
salary and perks to go along with it. Only when 
the problem became head line news, did the 
Senate act, stripping Thompson of his re- 
search/staff allowance and free flights. How- 
ever, he still retains his annual salary for not 
showing up for work. 


An expensive expense 
account 


Aor: to reports, the federal government 
is going through the motions of trying to re- 
lease the chairman of its Labour Board, Ted 


Weatherhill. The 
reason: Canada’s 
Auditor General, 
Denis Desautels, 
exposed an ap- 
parent abuse of 
the chairman’s 
expense account. 
Between May 
1989 and March | 
1997, Weath- | 
erhill spent 
$70,700 for 1,400 meals across North America. 
If he had spent according to the Public Service 
guidelines — up to $8.80 for breakfast, $9.40 
for lunch and $25 for dinner, Weather hill 
would have only been able to spend $19,400. 
As well, between June 1991 and March 
1996 on trips to Europe, the Chairman’s aver- 
age per person cost for lunch was $180 and for 
dinner $195. It appears that Weatherhill is plan- 
ning to fight his firing through the courts. 


| a many people might believe the role of 

government in the economy is shrinking, a re- 

| cent feature in The Economist shows that in reality, 

government continues to 
grow. 

| Government has 

grown throughout the 

| century, in industrial 

countries, through good 

times and bad. In 1920, 

| the spending for our vari- 

| ous levels of govern- i 

ment was a 13.3% of 

GDP (size of the coun- 

| try’s economy). Average 

| government spending 

worldwide was at 15.4% 

of their respective econo- 

mies. Globally, that 

| number had risen to 

45.9% in 1996, and Ca- 

nada’s government 

| spending has risen to 44.7% of GDP. 

| Obviously, government spending, far from waning, 

| is actually growing. But what is driving this growth? 

Three important areas of government spending 

have had an impact on ballooning budgets, deficits and 

the corresponding debt. 


GOVERNMENT CONSUMPTION: 


Dew of services to the public such as health, 
education and public pensions, has risen 

sharply in relation to the size of the economies of vari- 
ous countries. This should imply that there is a contin- 
ual improvement in the quality of those services. 

However, economists studying public sector spending 
have found that productivity does not rise as quickly as 
it does in the private sector. This slow moving produc- 
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Ever growing governments 


tivity is referred to as “Baumol’s Disease”, and ex- 
plains, in part, the enormous increase in public 
service spending. 


TRANSFERS AND SUBSIDIES: 


Gees and transfers are the most signifi- 
cant areas of increased government spend- 
ing since 1960. These social programs include 
support for the poor, disabled, single parents and 
the elderly. According to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, in the 30-year period between 1960 and 
1990, transfers and subsidies globally rose from 
15.2% of GDP to 22% of GDP. This period, often 
referred to as the golden age, is the time when gov- 
ernment spending on subsidies and transfers ex- 
ploded around the world. Interestingly, the 
increased spending on social programs didn’t oc- 
cur during times of great need in these countries — 
such as war or the Great Depression. It came dur- 
ing the time of relative economic prosperity and 
stability. 


INTEREST PAYMENTS: 


few: payments on debts governments have 
incurred by continually practicing deficit fi- 
nancing, each year spending more than what they 
receive in revenues, represent an ever increasing 
area of government expenditures. In Canada, the 
net result of decades of overspending has resulted 
in a debt of more than $600 billion. Last year, of 
this amount, $104 billion was the result of unpaid 
interest. This means that only 7.7% of the federal 
debt or $44.3 billion is a direct result of overspend- 
ing and the remaining is due to unpaid interest. 
Similar dilemmas face governments worldwide as 
they try to balance public expectations with fiscal 
reality. 
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The results are in, and DOE S M ORE extra expense. In 


when it comes to govern- these public sector 
ment spending, the answer is monopolies there is usu- 
46. ” 


a definite “no. ally little incentive to be inno- 


Governments across the Daw fi EE MAAN vative or as efficient as a 


globe have rapidly expanded private sector provider 


social program spending would be. Lack of competi- 
over the past three dec- BETTER tion leads to tax dollars be- 
ades. But, contrary to ing spent inefficiently. 


what many would sige tg 
have expected, the re- CGC) LY, = RNI M1 -E NT 2 n order to pay 


for these serv- 


sult of social programs ices, governments 
in countries where big government prevails is no better have had to impose higher levels of taxation in the big 
than the ones where governments’ role is small. government countries, which has a detrimental effect 
A study by The Economist divided the advanced coun- on the economies. In fact, The Economist states that 
tries of the world into two categories where public spend- “taxes, even if they pay for worthwhile things, impose 
ing in 1990 was more than 50% of GDP, and in countries an inescapable economic burden, called a deadweight 
where government spending was less than 35% of GDP. cost. It also shows that this cost rises more than propor- 
What they found in the two major areas of health and edu- tionately as taxes go up.” 
cation was that despite huge discrepancies in spending per The argument is that big government produces di- 
capita, the end result was virtually the same. minishing returns. When government involvement in 
Take healthcare. Average life expectancy in big govern- the economy is lower, then the deadweight cost of 
ment countries was 78 years, and in small government taxes is compensated for in the gains in the economy. 
countries 77.8 years. As well, differences in infant mortal- Conversely, the more government involvement, the 
ity rates were insignificant, coming in at 6.0 deaths out of more sluggish that economy will be. 
1,000 births in big government economies, and 5.5 per History has shown that wherever possible to leave 
1,000 in the small government group. the marketplace in command, versus the state, the re- 
Turning to education, the United Nations Development Pro- sults will almost always be better. Big government 
gram was used as a benchmark. The program calculates won’t automatically provide the people of these coun- 
what they call a “composite school enrollment ratio,” tries with a better life, and the sooner that trend 
weighing together the proportion of children attending changes, the better off these people will be. 


school at different ages, whereby the 


———-— 


higher the ratio the better the school is The § ever-ine re asing greed | 
doing. The ratio was 85% in big govern- | F ¢ | 
ment countries versus 78% in the small governmen ; | 

Where governments worldwide have been spending tax dollars. A comparison of | 


overnment group. Further, adult liter- : ; 
rit is very ce ~ both groups, and in- government spending as a % of GDP in 1960 and 1990. Source: IMF and The Economist | 


terestingly, in a recent study that Transfers & Hae Ss ae eee) 16.0% 22.3% 
compared students’ math and science subsidies | 
skills on an international scale, the small | 
aera ose ig better re- Cove ent | 
sults than the big government ones. | consumption 


To further fuel the problem, govern- 
ments tend to be inefficient providers. | ! 
Generally, they maintain health andedu- | Interest 
cation as a monopoly either because 


competition is not allowed, or because 4 
the service they are providing isconsid- = _——|nvestment 2.6% a 
Filet = ; : 1960 [1990 
ered to be “free” in contrast to the pri- Hi 2.0% 
vate sector counterparts which involve Esa a A ee ae Se er 
ee ey ae an MISES ; sa a A 
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Big government spending has failed to provide better 
results, so now the dilemma facing leaders worldwide is 
how they are going to protect their least fortunate citi- 
zens. 

According to The 
Economist, a blend of bet- 
ter education and lower 
taxes is the most effective 
way for a government to 
produce a strong economy, 
and at the same time yield 
a strong society. 

For example, when it 
comes to the area of edu- 
cation, the level of pub- 
lic spending has had 
little to do with the re- 
sults students have 
achieved. Since it represents one of the 
biggest areas of public spending in most advanced 
economies, then it has to be looked at seriously in how 
better results could be achieved at a lower price. 


The government could continue to manage the educa- 


tion process; however, there are options to an open 
ended funding arrangement, which could lead to effi- 
ciencies. One such avenue is by giving parents purchas- 
ing power with the 
use of vouchers. 
While parents theo- 
retically pay for 
their children’s edu- 
cation through their 
income and prop- 
erty taxes, realisti- 
cally they have very 
little input into the 
process. By moving 
to such a system, 
parents would be 
encouraged to 
“shop around” for 
the school that best 
meets their needs. 
Schools, therefore 
would have to be 
more efficient and 
provide what par- 


r@lCC ing 
Cla 


rograms 


ents are looking for. 

Health care is another area where a reduced role 
by the government could lead to a better system. 
Similar to education, a voucher system would give 
patients purchasing power when it comes to their 
health care. Doctors and 

medical institutions 
would be forced to be- 
come more competi- 
tive. 

Finally, another 
huge opportunity for 
government to stream- 

line its spending and re- 
sources is in the area of 
public pensions. Tax- 
payer-financed social se- 
curity programs in the 
United States cost more than $300 
billion a year, which represents 5 % of its GDP. In 
many European countries, spending on pensions 
comes in at around 10 % of GDP. Almost all of 
these countries use the same “pay-as-you-go” sys- 
tem that Canada’s CPP is built on. Rather than sav- 
ing and investing these contributions for people 
when they retire, governments turn contributions di- 
rectly over to those currently retired. 

Unfortunately, most of these countries are faced 
with aging populations, which means that the ratio 
of working people to retiring people is out of bal- 
ance. To pay for these pensions, payroll taxes have 
to increase. This pyramid type arrangement is bad 
news for taxpayers. As an alternative, governments 
could continue to collect the money for wage earn- 
ers, but rather than giving it directly to retirees, it 
could be invested in a personal retirement savings 
account. Then workers could predict that their re- 
tirement income would be based on what their con- 
tributions have been. 

By assuming a smaller role in these three big- 
ticket areas, governments will see greater efficien- 
cies, and overall their citizens will be better off. 
This will be accomplished as lower public spending 
gives way to lower taxes, which will not only pro- 
duce better opportunities to business and skilled 
people, but in turn will also increase opportunities 
for the less fortunate. 
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Co-sponsored by Taxpayer Associations Intemational and the Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


axpayer Associations International (TAI), 

founded in 1988, is a federation made-up of tax- 
payer associations throughout the world. It has 19 member 
associations from 15 countries on five continents. Its pur- 
pose is to protect citizens from ever increasing tax claims 
by the state. 

As part of its mandate, TAI holds a World Taxpayers 
Conference in which issues of concern to taxpayers around 
the world are discussed. We are delighted that the Cana- 
dian Taxpayers Federation has agreed to co-sponsor our 
sixth conference to be held in Whistler, British Columbia, 
June 11 - 14. Our last conference was held in June 1996 in 
Budapest, Hungary. 

Working for lower taxes, more individual freedom and 
greater government efficiency, TAI supports legislation to 
limit tax burdens, the unjust harassment by tax collectors, 
and to provide clear information about government taxa- 
tion and expenditure policy. TAI’s aims are: 

a To stimulate contacts and exchanges of information be- 
tween the different organizations; 

m ‘To spread the taxpayers’ movement to other countries; 

m To stimulate comparative studies of public expenditure 
and taxation; 

m= To enable members in one country to receive assistance 
on tax matters from associations in other countries; and 

To stimulate research on the effects of taxes and govern- 
ment spending on economic development. 

We have associations from all over the world: some 
very big and some quite small. The oldest of all these asso- 
ciations is the Australian Taxpayers Association which 
was established in 1919. Today, it has 12,000 members and 
is led by Mr. Peter McDonald who is National Director. 
The youngest member association is the Slovak Taxpayers 
Association which was founded in 1996. Located in Bratis- 
lava, it is led by Dr. Jan Oravec. 

The second oldest is the Swedish Tax- 
payers Association of which I have been 
president since 1985. Established in 
1921, it has 182,000 members in a 
county of only 8 million citizens. We have 


our own building in the centre of Stockholm, where 25 
people are employed giving tax advice to members. We 
also have three economists who deal with government 
waste and spending. In 1991, we succeeded in cutting in- 
come taxes from 84% to a maximum of 50%. 

The biggest group is the German Taxpayers Association 
which was established after the war in 1949. Efforts were 
made to start an association in the 1930s but it was brutally 
stopped by Adolf Hitler and his forces. Today, this associa- 
tion has more than 440,000 members. The president is Dr. 
Karl Heinz Dake who works from Wiesbaden. 

Another organization that may be of interest to Canadi- 
ans is the French Taxpayers Association. Founded in 1990, 
it has over 100,000 members. The founder is Mr. Franck 
Laarman. 

As president of TAI, let me say how much we look for- 
ward to our gathering in Canada. I hope many of you will 
take this opportunity to join us. J 


Bjorn Tarras-Wahlberg, President of the Taxpayers Association Interna- 
tional, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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ublic policy on the fly. That aptly describes 

Canada’s first experiment with a new form of 

public school. Like those in other jurisdictions, 
Alberta’s legislators were increasingly fed up with busi- 
ness as usual in public education. They watched help- 
lessly for years as vast sums of tax money flowed into 
large multi-layered bureaucracies with results that were 
too often poor or mediocre. To the powerful mandarins 
running a stable of schools, accountability seemed a dirty 
word and client responsiveness a foreign concept. So Al- 
berta’s government acted. In May of 1994, the School 
Amendment Act was passed into law and the charter 
school idea came to life in Canada. 


he problem is that taxpayer-financed public 

education is a monopoly. As with a host of 

other publicly provided services, what seems 
high-minded and unassailable at first, becomes distorted, 
inefficient, extremely costly and inequitable over time. In 
Alberta, for example, this inefficiency included reading 
programs that flew in the face of research findings, 
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with Charter Schools 


Bb flawed spiral mathematics curricula, 
an obsession with “discovery learn- 
ing,” anecdotal report cards and the in- 
tegration of all kinds of diverse 
students at the expense of a coherent 
classroom. Administrative focus was 
on the various processes in the system, 
not on educational outcomes or the 
wishes of the parental clients who pro- 
vided their children and the money. 
Eventually, the many problems be- 
come evident to users of the system, 
taxpayers and governments. The prob- 
lem was what to do about it. After all, 
this involved children and one of soci- 
ety’s sacred cows: the public school. 
Possible solutions ranged from al- 
lowing the system to fix itself all the 
way to giving vouchers to parents. 
Clearly, school systems have little in- 
centive to radically change what they 
do unless serious pressure is directed 
at senior bureaucrats. Why? Because 
the money and the students still show up every September 
no matter what is done at central office. And even when 
a reform-minded educator shows up and tries to shake up 
the system, his hands are largely tied because of “the 
book of rules”, i.e., hundred-plus page contracts with 
teachers’ unions, volumes of government regulations, and 
control of educational thought by the colleges of educa- 
tion that train all the teachers. In the end, only minor tink- 
ering is possible by potential reformers. On the other 
hand, when they have a mind to, the senior officials in 
charge are capable of (and often rewarded for) sudden 
lurches in strange directions (witness the series of un- 
proven U.S. educational fads that schools in Canada and 
elsewhere have had to endure and watch abandoned over 
the years). At the other 
end of the reform 
spectrum, the 
educational 
voucher is an ap- 
pealing public 
policy mechanism 
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that would clearly result in rapid and substantial change. 
However, fears of elitism and the possible segregation and 
exclusion of students makes any discussion of the concept, 
let alone implementation, almost impossible. 


he charter school idea as practiced in Alberta is 

a solution to the quandary of educational re- 

form. It represents middle ground between let- 
ting school systems fix themselves and the voucher 
concept. A charter school is an independent public school. 
Its charter is a contract with government to provide public 
education in a new way without the usual school board 
governance, teachers’ unions and the inches thick “book of 
rules.” However, it is public education. These schools are 
legal entities approved by government. They use pooled 
public funds and spend the same amount per pupil as regu- 
lar public schools. Full per-pupil funding flows from goy- 
ernment directly to the school (no middlemen) and total 
school funding is based on student enrollment. They can- 
not charge tuition, discriminate on the basis of race, relig- 
ion or ability, or cloak themselves in a sectarian 
framework. Further, they must satisfy government with 
their curriculum and educational outcomes. 

These schools are also fully accountable as never be- 
fore. The reason is 
that unlike existing 
public schools, char- 
ter schools go out of 
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and teachers do not 
choose them, if they 
violate the terms of 
their charter, or they 
do not satisfy govern- 
ment with strong edu- BO en 
cational outcomes. parents a traditional 
The “basic bargain is | model school with a 
autonomy for account- 
ability.” Existing pub- 
lic schools just don’t 
operate that way. 

The purpose of 
chartering is not to 
create a few new 
schools for some par- 
ents. Rather, the over- 
all purpose of the 
charter school idea is 
to help reform the en- ; ; 
tire public education [emer te = | 


endeavor. The system is left largely intact while some 
schools and some educators are set free to demonstrate that 
they can do better with dif- 
ferent, much less restrictive 
conditions. Their successes 
and much higher levels of 
satisfaction by parents e- 
xposes the existing system 
to powerful new dynamics. 
And those dynamics are 
the same that have worked 
to improve other public 
monopolies all over the 
world: choice, competi- 
tion and real conse- 
quences for poor 
performance. 

In Alberta, the effects 
are already evident. 
Eleven brand new and 
dramatically different 
schools have sprung into 
existence. In every case, these new char- 
ter schools have been heavily oversubscribed by parents 
and teachers. And if that hasn’t sent a strong enough mes- 
sage to public school bureaucrats, the financial sting surely 
has their attention. The reason is that the loss of every 200 
students or so costs the public system some $1 million in 
lost funding. That has the bureaucrats blinking, Now, all 
across Alberta they are paying attention to parental wishes 
and complaints as never before. Edmonton Public 
Schools, for example, had for years adamantly refused par- 
ents a traditional model school with a phonics-based read- 
ing program. When the Aurora Charter School opened 
with 280 students (and 400 more on the waiting list) it 
wasn’t long before Edmonton public schools responded 
with not one, but two traditional models. 


n summary, in Alberta as elsewhere in Britain and 

the U.S., a small number of charter school choices 

(and the threat of many more) has immediately 
forced educational bureaucrats to new levels of responsive- 
ness and accountability. Public education badly needs 
such innovation and stimulus. All across Canada, educa- 
tors, parents, taxpayers and government are watching the 
experiment in Alberta. More chartering is inevitable. The 
concept of the independent public school simply makes 
too much sense. 


Dr. Joe Freedman is a medical doctor based in Red Deer, Alberta and is 
president of the Society for Advancing Educational Research. 
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ment about who, ultimately, is 
in charge. 

A concept central to the 
practice of democracy is ‘sov- 
ereignty’ — the question of 
who has supreme governing 
authority within the state. The 
traditional Canadian doctrine 
that sovereignty resides in the 
Crown is increasingly chal- 
lenged by the alternate concept 
that sovereignty resides in the 
people (as once again mani- 
fested in the spring of 1997 
when Canadians elected a new 
parliament and, in turn, a gov- 
ernment). 

One of the ongoing causes 
of ambiguity in Canadian pub- 
lic life is the fact our political 
institutions and practices an- 
swer to two ‘sovereigns’ simul- 
taneously. Practitioners within 
the political system invoke one 
sovereign (the State/Govern- 
ment/Crown), or the other, (the 


We: the organized tax- 
payer movement 


sprang up on the Prairies and 
spread East into Ontario and 
West to British Columbia, it 
showed a fundamental power- 
shift reordering political life 
within Canada. 

If you stand back momen- 
tarily from the specific current 
agenda of the Canadian Taxpay- 
ers Federation, and from activi- 
ties intrinsic to the Federation’s 
operation — you can see more 
clearly the context in which 
this has been unfolding. 

Over the past century we’ ve 
witnessed a shift in the balance 
of Canadian democracy. A dy- 
namic process involving a di- 
rect role for the people has now 
become an integral and neces- 
sary part of the way we do 
things. 

Almost no public issue in 
Canada is analyzed today with- P : 

i bat eople), or sometimes even 

out reference to public opinion em 
polling. Canada in the 1990s is IS | Graig er Saeeay om 
a country where people will POWE RS Ea } FT : y tides 

: ; also all very Canadian — in 
abana tnd ie SURINE that this duality of loyalty, of 
from television cable rates to 
new proposals for our Constitu- 
tion. 

We have experienced a shift in the political centre of 
gravity. The days when a small number of leaders of the 
main social groups and major institutions could discreetly 
gather and settle for themselves the direction of the coun- 
try, then smoothly implement their new course with the 
ever-so-grateful Canadian people deferen- 
tially supporting the move, are days of 
the past. 


authority, of legitimacy, has 
emerged from our history. 

The particular Canadian problem arises, in short, be- 
cause we are still trying to accommodate two incompatible 
concepts of sovereignty. If in the 1830s Lord Durham 
found “two nations warring in the bosom of a single state," 
in the 1990s we can observe how there are two sovereigns 

governing within the body of a single state. 
Thus when the taxpayer movement 
speaks for overtaxed citizens who 


This evolving character of Cana- are angered by waste of public 
dian democracy, with its greater role Ca yh funds and a lack of true account- 
for the people, in turn poses a funda- : é : ability by those in government, we 
mental problem for our system of govern- Whistler, B.C. hear the clear and stark voice of sover- 
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eign people. We are also witnessing, in the positions ar- 
ticulated by the Canadian Taxpayers Federation, and other 
grassroots organizations, an attack upon the sovereignty of 
the Crown. 

The word Crown may strike you as an odd reference to 
another Jand, in another time, when the mists rose over 
England and the people’s representatives in Parliament 
challenged the King’s = powers and ere: Yet 
our situation in Can- sq : = 
ada today has de- 5 2 » 
rived from there. 

Revenue Canada 
of the 1990s may 
not look as awe- 
some as a monarch 
and his churlish tax 
collectors, but Reve- 
nue Canada acts in 
the name of the 
Crown. Heads may 
not roll here, nor our 
Parliamentarians 
move with the same 
lusty vigour and 
steely resolve as did 
their historical an- 
cestors. Yet the 
lines of division are 
the same. The battle 
is being fought over 
the people’s money 
and the relationship 
of taxing, spending, 
and accounting for it. 

One important 
thing about battles, 
however, is to be a match for the other side. Parliament, 
where we seek to combine these two sovereigns in one 
amalgamated or double-headed form, with all its rules and 
procedures evolved over 700 years in Britain and else- 
where has, as an institution dominated by government, un- 
fortunately been a pushover. 


The role of Parliament as “controller of the public purse 
strings” became diminished from 1973 on. Spending esti- 
mates are now whizzed through a special committee and, 
if not approved by the end of June, are deemed to be ap- 
proved anyway. It’s become a rather pro forma exercise. 


This token review of departmental spending plans has 


been matched, moreover, by the power of party discipline 
in the Commons to push through the government’s new 
tax measures and annual multi-billion dollar borrowing 
bills. 

So even as the Canadian people have — in the face of 
wasteful spending, high taxes, and lack of real account- 
ability — pushed harder for a role in decision-making, the 
operating reality in the political institutions of our country 
is that old rules, and the relationships borne out of the 
working of those rules and institutions over time, continue 
to hold sway. 

That is why the powershift which has taken place 
within the Canadian political body— part and parcel of 
changing values and more access to information — still 
needs to be realized, or fulfilled. 

Long ago we were taught about the difficulty of serving 
two masters. In the ordering of our governing arrange- 
ments on the basis of two undoubted sovereigns, there are, 
at least, some important political and institutional changes 
that would enable us to better be ourselves. 


Among these will be reforms to: 


(1) elect representatives to our legislatures on the basis of 
proportional representation; 

(2) replace the Senate of Canada with a Chamber of Citi- 
zen Representatives elected for a single term on a non- 
party basis [or substitute here your own preferred 
model for Senate reform]; 

(3) provide the legal procedure for citizens to initiate refer- 
endums on issues of national importance; 

(4) restore to Parliament power to control the public purse 
and force accountability for the economic conse- 
quences of political decision-making; 

(5) introduce an ‘open book’ regime for clarity and ac- 
countability in the public accounts; 

(6) restore the full powers of the Comptroller-General and 
of the Auditor-General and have the government-of- 
the-day cease ‘managing’ the financial accountability 
performed by these officers; and 

(7) create new procedures for Parliamentary scrutiny of 
‘off-budget’ expenditures. 

We need, as this list suggests, to do more than tinker 
with details around the edges. We must address the larger 
reforms which the powershift we’re experiencing calls 
forth. These are goals worthy of not only a well-organized 
taxpayers’ organization, but indeed of all Canadians. 
Patrick Boyer is a lawyer and former Member of Parliament. He is an ex- 


pert on direct democracy and is the author of many books including The 
People’s Mandate and Direct Democracy in Canada. 
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I: A.D. 476 Odovacar, a German commander in the 
Roman army, sacked Rome and took over the impe- 
rial throne. That date is usually cited as the end of the Ro- 
man Empire. As a political force, Rome did end about that 
time, but the spirit of Roman civilization had long since 
died, having been put to death by Diocletian, an emperor 
who is supposed to have saved Rome by remaking the tax 
system around A.D. 297. 

The idea of liberty and freedom first appeared in the an- 
cient world among the Greeks. It was later taken over by 
the Romans, who erected temples in honor of the Goddess 
of Liberty. She appeared on Roman coins during the time 
of Rome’s greatness. The French made a gift to America 
over a hundred years ago of the giant colossus that stands 
in New York harbor—the Statue of Liberty. While it may 
have been a gift from the French, it was really a gift from 
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the Romans. The Goddess of Liberty in the form of a 
woman was a Roman concept the French and later Ameri- 
cans adopted. 

The Roman love of liberty produced some noble expres- 
sions, such as, “Liberty is a possession on which no evalu- 
ation can be placed,” and “Freedom is beloved above all 
things.” 


The Destruction of Roman Liberty 


| ee destroyed this love of liberty in the inter- 
est of tax compliance. Remarkably, Diocletian’s 
decree that enslaved the Romans reads like our modern tax 
laws, which are proclaimed with 
high-sounding preambles like 
“tax fairness,” “tax equity,” 

“deficit reduction,” and 

other noteworthy purposes. 

Here are the words Dio- 

cletian used as a preamble to 
his decree that enslaved: 

“Diocletian and Maximian_most noble Caesars, having 
learned that the levies of the public taxes are being made 
haphazardly, so that some persons are let off lightly and 
others overburdened, have decided to root out this most 
evil and baneful practice for the benefit of their provincials 
and to issue a deliverance-bringing rule to which the taxes 
shall conform_” 

This so-called “deliverance-bringing rule” was simple. 
Every Roman taxpayer was bound to his job. His right to 
travel or change jobs was gone. If he was a shoemaker, he 
was bound to be a shoemaker and his son also had to be a 
shoemaker. Farmers had to be farmers and their sons as 
well. They were also bound to the farms they worked and 
lived on. All this to ensure the collection of taxes. Those 
who fled were called fugitives and would be forcibly re- 
turned if caught. It wasn’t just workers and farmers who 
were bound. A member of a city council, for example, 
would be returned if he fled, providing he was caught 
within twenty years after having left his post. It is no won- 
der we read in Roman records of this period, “Let us flee 
to the lands of the barbarians where we may live as free 
men.” It was also during this time that the temples for the 
Goddess of Liberty disappeared as well as her image on 
the coins of the empire. 
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Tax Tyranny 


ax-collectors today would do well to look back into 

history, and not crow about their achievement. 
What they have really achieved is to bind the Canadian tax- 
payer to the fiscus, almost Roman style. We may be able 
to move and change jobs or change banks or investments, 
but everything we do is recorded for the collection of 
taxes. Diocletian didn’t have computers or tax-identifying 
numbers, so he did the next best thing—he ordered every- 
one to stay put, where they could be watched. 

This observation in my book For Good and Evil may 
have ominous shadows for our day: 

“The emperors of the fourth century, and above all Dio- 
cletian_ took their duties seriously, animated by the sincer- 
est love of their country. Their aim was to save the Roman 
Empire, and they achieved it_ They never asked whether it 
was worthwhile to save the Roman Empire in order to 
make a vast prison for scores of millions of men.” 

Today, we are imprisoned by the all seeing eye of the 
tax collector; everything that goes through your bank ac- 
count is photographed for the government to see; every 
transaction with your securities broker is reported; all divi- 
dends, interest, and royalties are reported; all capital gains 
are reported; 
all real-estate 
services are 
reported. 
Cash in even 
modest 
amounts is re- 
ported, both 
within the 
country and 
when leaving 
or entering 
the country. 

The an- 
cient Egyp- 
tian rulers 
would envy 
our system. 
Everywhere 
the scribes of 
the pharaoh 
were snoop- 
ing, inspect- 
ing and 
recording for 
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the tax bureau. The Egyptian languages did not even have 
a word for liberty. Even the eggs in the nests of the pi- 
geons and chickens were recorded. Like our system, noth- 
ing was beyond the surveillance of the scribes. 


Freedom and Taxation 


he most important problem of our day, never men- 

tioned by tax experts or politicians, is not the ques- 
tion of tax rates and exemptions, but the destruction of 
liberty by the all-seeing eye of the tax collector and the sav- 
age penalties and punishments used for the god of tax com- 
pliance. This is the most important struggle of our age 
between citizen and government. The outcome will deter- 
mine the liberties our children will inherit from us in the 
next century. 

The course of our civilization appears to be following 
the final era of the Roman Empire, with citizens in bond- 
age to the tax system. This bondage in Rome was insti- 
tuted against the spiritual grain of Roman history and 
destroyed the liberty of a once-free society. Edward Gib- 
bon, in The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, de- 
scribed this period as a “perpetual struggle between the 
powers of oppression and the arts of fraud.” But Givvon 
was wrong. For the average Roman taxpayer, the struggle 
was short-lived: they, their children, and their children’s 
children were shackled to the tax system. This bondage of 
the once-free Roman was the taxman’s final victory over 
the extensive evasions and flight that endangered the em- 
peror’s revenue. 

Similar conditions exist today. Except for the very few, 
most taxpayers cannot hope to win against the awesome 
power of the government. As governments achieve their fi- 
nal bigotry over the liberty of the vast majority of citizens, 
we may not be shackled to our jobs like the later Romans, 
but all indications are that the earnings of our jobs and 
everything else will be shackled to the state. 

Will we end up as citizen-serf taxpayers like the Ro- 
mans? The current direction of our tax system—with its 
all-encompassing surveillance —is making neo-serfdom a 
reality. The struggle between communism and democracy 
may be over, but the choice now is between liberty and 
bondage. Throughout most of history, liberty has not been 
lost to foreign invaders, but to the very government that 
was supposed to protect it. 


Charles Adams is tax lawyer and historian. His entertaining book, For Good and Evil, 
on the history of taxation is a must read for anyone interested in the impact of taxes 
on the course of civilization. Article reprinted and amended from March 1994 issue 
of Freedom Daily, published by The Future of Freedom Foundation of Fairfax, VA. 
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ristotle believed that moderation in behavior was to 

be preferred to excesses. A look at the behavior of gov- 
ernments shows the wisdom of moderation in spending and tax 
behavior. It is true that societies with no governmental organi- 
zation are seldom prosperous. Governments help define and pro- 
tect property rights, provide a reliable medium of exchange to 
facilitate trade, and so forth. A little bit of government is good 
and actually enhances economic growth. 

At the other extreme, nations where governments direct 
the allocation of most resources are similarly impoverished 
- as modem day North Korea or Cuba demonstrate. Too 
much government impedes private entrepreneurial spirit 
and reduces capital formation and work effort. An Ameri- 
can economist and politician, Richard Armey, has created 
the “Armey Curve” which suggests that economic growth 
expands with increasing governmental size 
up to a point, but then further govern- 
mental expansion leads to reduced 
growth in incomes and output. 

My colleague Lowell Gal- 
laway and I have statistically ex- 
amined the relationship between 
economic growth and governmental size 
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in several countries, including Canada. We observe that in 
all of the countries studied, the current size of government 
is well beyond the level that maximizes economic growth. 
In other words, the economic gains associated with new 
governmental spending are more than offset by the disin- 
centive effects associated with the taxes or borrowing nec- 
essary to pay for the expenditures. Our data suggests the 
two major industrial democracies in North America (the 
U.S. and Canada) should reduce the size of their central 
governments by at least 10 and perhaps 20 percent. In 
Europe, where the welfare state has grown more, the de- 
sired downsizing of government is even larger, exceeding 
40 percent in nations such as Sweden. 
Our findings are consistent with those of dozens of aca- 
demic scholars who find in the contemporary world a nega- 
tive relationship between government taxes 
and economic growth, or between spend- 
ing and the increase in incomes and out- 
put. As marginal tax rates on 
incomes or consumption reach high 
levels, people reduce their work effort 
and investment. When government is 
small, taxes are low and the government 


provides vitally needed services that makes it easier for en- 
trepreneurs to trade with one another and to safely accumu- 
late wealth. As government expands, taxes become more 
onerous, increasingly adversely impacting human behav- 
ior. Moreover, the expanded governmental services that 
are provided are less useful in enhancing economic growth. 
The U.S. data suggest that spending on entitlement pro- 
grams has an especially negative growth impact, and the 
expansion of the welfare state explains much of the mod- 
ern era growth slowdown. We suspect that is the case in 
Canada, Europe and other places where the welfare state 
has assumed large proportions. In Canada, for example, 
OECD data suggest that taxes equalled less than 26 per- 
cent of total output in 1965, compared with over 37 per- 
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Seventeen years ago, Chile privatized its public 
pension system, giving way to what was to become 
one of its most important cultural and economic 
transformations. Today, a dozen countries in the re- 
gion have followed the Chilean example and sponsored 
their own pension system reforms. The essential compo- 


nents of these reforms — private administration, capitaliza- 
tion and individual accounts — have been a common de- 
nominator in all of those processes. Other features, 
however, have varied from one country to another, reflect- 
ing differences in the approach taken to the reforms, the 
status of modernization in each nation and the will to em- 
power citizens with greater decision-making authority over 


cent 30 years later - almost exactly the average prevailing 
for the more than 20 OECD nations. Canadians are lucky 
compared with Danes, who gave 51 percent of their output 
to government. 

Big government means high taxes, which dampens the 
spirit of enterprise. In the early 1990s, there was a migra- 
tion of over one million Americans out of the I 0 states 


with the highest income taxes - and a similar in-migration 
into the 10 states with the lowest income taxes. It would 
be interesting to evaluate interprovincial migration in Can- 
ada to see if it conforms to the same pattern. In any case, 
high taxes are injurious to our economic health. 


Dr. Richard Vedder is an author, economist and Professor at Ohio 
University in Athens, Ohio. 
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w their own future. 


Private Administrators of 
Social Security 


Once the private administration of the new system 
was decided, we needed to decide if we were going to have 
a defined-benefit scheme which required huge reserves, or 
a defined-contribution system, based on accumulation. 

The option chosen was the accumulation of funds, set- 
ting a minimum premium, allowing the amount of the pen- 
sion to be the result of the return on investment made with 
the funds accumulated in an individual account. The accu- 


mulation system ensured greater competition since it did 
not require large amounts of investment capital. 

The system was administered by new private institu- 
tions, the Pension Fund Administrators (known by their 
Spanish acronym as AFPs), which were created specifi- 
cally for this purpose. An oversight agency was also cre- 
ated, the Superintendency of AFPS, whose staff was small 
and highly qualified. The AFPs were to be financial inter- 
mediaries or “mandataries” of the funds they were adminis- 
tering, so a separate “Pension Fund” was created as an 
independent equity account in which worker premiums 
and investment profits were to be kept. 


Investment of the Funds 

The level of benefits, and therefore the merit of the sys- 
tem, depends on the return on the investments made. Actu- 
arial calculations indicate that 
in order for men to retire at age 
65 and women at age 60 with 
a pension equal to approxi- 
mately 75% of their final year 
of income, a system that pro- 
vided a real annual return aver- 
age of 4% was needed. 

The next issue was to for- 
mulate a portfolio of invest- 
ment instruments available to 
the AFPs that would enable 
them to achieve this rate of re- 
turn. 

The objectives of profitabil- 
ity and competition to attract 
affiliates had to be balanced with the protection 
warranted by affiliates’ premiums. Investment di- 
versification regulations were established in order 
to reduce risks. Investment options and limits 
were established by law. Initially, the options 
were oriented toward debt instruments, especially 
public debt. Stocks were permitted later. 


Benefits of the system 

The system provides three types of benefits: 
old age, disability and survival. Each of them has a mini- 
mum level assured by the state. 

Old age is a fact of life, thus old age pensions can be 
covered through an accumulation of funds as described 
above. In order to achieve this accumulation, a minimum 
obligatory contribution.rate of 10% of worker income was 
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established to finance old age pensions (additional contri- 
butions are voluntary). 

Affiliate disability or death, however, are not predict- 
able occurrences and may take place at any time. Thus, it 
is possible that an affiliate may not have sufficient funds 
accumulated at the time of the mishap to ensure a pension 
that bears some resemblance to his/her level of income. 
Therefore, insurance is required. AFPs periodically require 
insurance to provide affiliates with disability and survival 
pensions should tragedy strike (an additional variable fee 
which fluctuates between 2% and 3.75% is charged). 

Old age retirement occurs when certain requirements 
have been met, such as age (65 for men, 60 for women), or 
when the amount of accumulated funds allows for early re- 
tirement. In the latter case, the amount of funds required is 
tied to before-retirement income. 

Affiliates who fulfill old age or dis- 
ability requirements and survivors of 
deceased affiliates may make use of 
the funds available in an individual ac- 
count to provide a pension in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

a) Immediate Life Annuities - The 
funds accumulated in the individual’s 
account are transferred to a life insur- 
ance company chosen by the affiliate 
in exchange for a lifelong monthly 
payment expressed in indexed mone- 
tary units. A survival pension for 
beneficiaries is also provided for. 

b) Scheduled Withdrawal - Ac- 
cumulated funds remain in an ac- 


count with the AFP and monthly 
withdrawals in indexed monetary 
units are made in accordance with 
a pre-established schedule that is 
recalculated annually. Under this 
system, there is no lifetime insur- 
ance, rather, the value of the pen- 
sion is recalculated annually in 
accordance with the retiree’s life 
expectancy. A combination of the 
previous two options is also possi- 
ble. 

Countries outside Latin America are beginning to look 
now to the Chilean social security reform. Its principles 
are surely applicable worldwide, especially in Canada. 


Luis Larrain is an economist at the Catholic University in Santiago, 
Chile. He is also director of the Liberty and Development Institute. 


n 1996, the municipalities in Metro- 
politan Toronto were combined into one 
mega city through an edict of the provin- 
cial government. In a pitiful display of self- 
serving job preservation, local politicians 
shamelessly begged for another chance promising siz- 
able tax reductions in return. The provincial government 
didn’t change their decision in spite of the public’s appar- 
ent willingness to give their politicians a second chance by 
voting against amalgamation in a referendum. Even 
though the provincial government has shown a blatant dis- 
respect for local democracy there is a strong agreement to 
be made in support of their decision. The politicians in 
Metro Toronto had not been doing their job and wasted 
millions of dollars through their inability to co-operate, 
bring their costs under control and provide the planning 
framework for the economic, social and environmental de- 
velopment of this urban centre. 

There is more than enough blame to go around for this 
and similar forced reforms of municipal government. Poli- 
ticians with inadequate skills are certainly one of the main 
problems, which has been confirmed by a worldwide 
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Municipal Reform: 


I By crisis or by choice 
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evaluation of governments by the United Na- 
tions. Bureaucrats can also claim a share of 
the blame with too many of them hanging on 
to outdated management styles and practices. 
The change from autocratic behavior to more 

open and participative organizations has received a lot 
of attention but very few municipalities have really 
adopted this change in their organizational culture. Un- 
ions must share some of the responsibility as they have 
often waited until the threat of lay-offs or privatization be- 
fore they came forward with their list of cost-saving ideas. 
And finally, the media and the public must share the blame 
for simply not paying enough attention to what was going 
on, preferring to rely on negative reporting and complain- 
ing without offering any real solutions. 


omeone once said people get the government they 
deserve, but that has become a very tired and unsatisfac- 
tory response to problems created by the inability to get 
the key players to really work together for the good of the 
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community. People don’t want fin- 
ger pointing anymore, and many 
of the knee jerk reactions, which 
have been disguised as reforms, 
are simply not that well planned 

or executed. All too often the 
response to municipal re- 
form is a financial one 
such as tax limits, or 
structural such as the 
forced amalgamation 

of municipalities. 


as new budgeting systems, strategic plan- 
ning and program evaluation. It is also 
behavioral-based learning such as 
how to facilitate a meeting, work in 
teams and manage conflict. 


W.. organizations 


decide to accomplish reform 
by managing change they 
make a commitment to put 
egos aside and work together 
in an environment of mutual 
trust and respect. That is why 
municipal governments adopt a 
code of ethics or value state- 
ments before they even begin the 
strategic planning process. Val- 
ues are the foundation upon 
which strategic plans and con- 
tinuous improvement programs 
are built. 

These values allow munici- 
palities to use the many avail- 
able assessment tools to 
honestly and accurately deter- 

mine where the strengths and 

weaknesses are in their community as well as in their 
organizations. Without these honest assessments, which 
are free of overt political tension, it is virtually impossible 

to accomplish the kind of positive reform 

(o> Or Se aS eT : ——$__—___—— —— needed in communities right across Canada. 
feet. Without the honesty, putting aside of egos 
and relaxing of political tensions communi- 
ties, provinces and entire countries are 
forced into a polarized battle where deci- 
sions are delayed or forced into the extreme 
options. 

There is a better way, but it appears that 
it can only happen if citizens educate them- 
selves and then take more control of the 
governments that are now largely out of 
control. The knowledge and the tools for 
positive reform, especially at the municipal 
level, are available to, and waiting for, any- 
one interested enough to pursue them. 


Some communities 
manage to avoid this 
crisis management 
style of municipal re- 
form by instituting 
community based stra- 
tegic plans and hiring 
progressive managers 
who practice what oth- 
ers just preach about: re- 
spect for employees and California municipalities, forced to act more fiscally 
inclusion of all stake- responsible because of Proposition 13, have instituted 
holders in the decision- such tax-saving practices as combining their police 
making process. These and fire departments. 
municipalities realize 
that managing change is 
difficult and requires a dedication to learning 
by everyone including politicians, citizens, management 
and staff. This learning is not just technically based such 


| The Canadian Taxpayers Federation expressed its condolences in a letter to the gen- 
eral assembly of the Hungary Taxpayers Association in October on the passing away Charles Bens is a municipal consultant based in Florida. 
| Of their president Geza Pisztray. Above, duke Antal Eszterhazy (right) was sworn in as He is author of a number of books including Measuring 


bei sae ipracident sof City Hall Performance. 
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BERATION DAY 


June 6th is celebrated around 
the world as a day of liberation 
for it is the 
anniversary 

of D-Day, 

the Allied in- 
vasion of 

Europe in 

World War Il. 


n California, 

June 6th also 
marks another anni- 
versary celebrating 
freedom - the day 
twenty years ago 
(June 6, 1978) Cali- 
fornia voters charged 
into voting booths 
and passed Proposi- 
tion 13 to take control 
of taxes: cutting their 
property taxes, setting 
certain tax limits, and requiring votes on future tax in- 
creases. 


Proposition 13 is a property tax limitation measure 
which sets the property tax rate at no higher than 1% of 
property value. Initially, the 1% tax rate was measured 
against a property’s value as of 1975. When a property is 
sold or new construction occurs, property is reassessed at 
1% of its current value. Property taxes can increase to infla- 
tion yearly, but not more than 2%. Other tax increases re- 
quire either a vote of the people or a two-thirds vote of 
the state Legislature. 


From afar, you may hear that 
Proposition 13 is evil. From bridges 
falling during earthquakes, to a child 
murdered when the police let a killer slip 


Whistler, B.C. 


through their fingers, to the not guilty verdict in the infa- 
mous O.J. Simpson criminal trial. Proposition 13 has been 
blamed for every ill that has befallen California. The bu- 


reaucracy goes out of its way to discredit Proposition 13 in 
hopes of weakening support for it. 

It hasn’t worked. 

If Proposition 13 was as evil as some portray, the voters 


would have eliminated it long ago. 

California voters still support the protections they estab- 
lished in the tax revolt of twenty years ago. In fact, a re- 
cent political retrospective by the Los Angeles Times 
acknowledged: “Nearly 20 years after the revolutionary 
Proposition 13 lanced state government, voters have con- 
solidated power into their own hands and are clamping a 
tight hold on the purse strings. They mean to 
keep it that way." 

The revolutionary aspect of Proposi- 
tion 13 is that, for the first time, certainty 


Continued on page 26 
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Plan to attend the World Taxpayers 
A Conference June 13-14 in Whistler, B.C. 
. And as a supporter of the 
me CIF you are 
eligible for the 
super early bird 
discount rate of 
$160 per person 
wre] if you register before 
, February 28, 1998. 


Speakers: 


| Stockholm, Sweden 


President, 


| Taxpayer Associations 
| International 


Luis Larraia 


| Santiago, Chile, 
| Economist, Catholic 


University of Chile 


} Director, Liberty and 


Development Institute. 


Dr. Richard Vedder 


Athens, Ohio 
Author, economist and 
professor, 


Ohio University 


__ Patrick Boyer, 0.0. 


Etobicoke, Ontario 
Author and expert on 
direct democracy in 


Canada 


Los Angeles, 
© California 
| President of the 


Howard Jarvis 
Taxpayers Association 


Charles Adams 


Pickering, Ontario 
Tax lawyer, author 
and historian on the 
impact of taxation 


Dr. Linda Low 


Singapore 

Senior lecturer and 
economist 
University of 
Singapore 


Dr. Alvin Rabushka 


Stanford, California 
Senior Fellow, Hoover 
Institution and father of 
the flat tax 


es 
ge 
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Issues of high taxation, 
wasteful government spending, 
runaway debt and unaccountable 
governance are fought by activists _ 
in every corner of the globe. In | 
1988 an organization aN 
was founded in f rf 
Washington,D.C. ; 
that dedicated itself 
to providing support 
for and exchanging 
information among these activists. 

Today, Taxpayer Associations 
International (TAD) is comprised of 
20 member organizations in fifteen 
countries on five continents. The 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
joined TAI in 1992 and shortly 
thereafter assisted in the emergence 
of a taxpayer organization in 
Hungary. 

Four years later in the summer 
of 1996, Budapest Hungary played 
host to TAI’s fifth World Taxpayers 
Conference. It was there that the 
Canadian Taxpayers Federation was 
invited to host TAI’s first major 
conference on the North American 
continent. The CTF was honoured. 

On June 12, 1998 delegates 
from across Canada will arrive in 
Vancouver and make their way to 
the beautiful resort community of 
Whistler (90 minutes north of 
Vancouver) to join international 
delegates for two days of 
presentations, workshops, 
fellowship and warm hospitality. 

This is your opportunity to 
meet recognized experts and 
taxpayer activists who will share 
their knowledge and recipes for 
success. You won’t want to miss 
this conference. 
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Ease Reform Radek with Charter Sch 
Health Care Reform 

Electoral Reform: A Democratic Revolution ; 
How to make a difference: A primer on taxpayer activism 
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- Tax and Expenditure Limits 


Yes, I plan to attend: 


SUPER EARLY BIRD SPECIAL. . (_}$160 Reguiar............... ($240 


Supporters of the CTF can take advantage of After April 10, 1998 (Includes 1 meal and 
our super early bird discount rate of $160 per all sessions except Saturday night dinner). 
person if you register before February 28, 1998. 

Includes 1 meal and all sessions (except 

Saturday night dinner). 


Ns ahh dlp yak owe ee Saturday NightGala .........()$55 


By April 10, 1998 (Includes 1 meal and all (Reception and dinner at Delta Whistler 
sessions except Saturday night dinner). Resort) 
Q) Yes, I plan to attend. Please find enclosed my registration fee(s) $ 
(J) I am unable to attend, but enclosed is my contribution of $ 
Method of payment: ([)Visa [JMC ([)Cheque ([) Money order 
Visa/MC # Expiry date : 
Name on Card: Signature: 
Name: Organization: Position: 
Address: 
Telephone: Fax: E-mail/Web Page: 


accommodation information will be sent to you. — 


World Taxpayer Conference is 
co-sponsored byt 


ee phone: (800) 699-2282 Toll bc fax: (800) 910-2282 | 
Email: taxpayer@vanisle.net or register at our web site: TK Association 


www.taxpayer.com Fede Ration  Slernational 
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in taxation belongs to the taxpayer. 

Government officials preach that tax revenue should be 
sufficient, stable and certain. But those are guidelines to 
protect government. If property taxes were stable and cer- 
tain for government before Proposition 13, then they were 
most assuredly unstable and uncertain for taxpayers. 

Proposition 13 links property taxes to the property 
buyer’s ability to pay. Proposition 13 was revolutionary in 
its taxpayer protection — property taxpayers are certain 
what their tax burden will be when they buy a home, and 
they can predict what the tax burden will be into the future. 

Proposition 13 did the job it was designed to do: keep 
people from losing their homes; and keep people from be- 
ing slaves to the tax-master. The tax-master can indeed be 


Were 
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The Werld 
Freedom 


Sir Isaiah Berlin, one of the world’s great teachers 
about freedom, once remarked that “Freedom is a concept 
of such porosity that it defies definition." While that may 
be true, it is nevertheless the case that we constantly make 
statements about freedom that involve us making compari- 
sons. The great Italian physicist Enrico Fermi remarked 
that “Measurement is the making of distinctions and pre- 
cise measurement is the making of precise distinctions." 
So, in making comparisons about freedom we implicitly 
have a measurement of it even though it may be implicit. 

The Fraser Institute has been engaged in a project since 
1984 involving some of the world’s top economists, politi- 
cal scientists and philosophers, which attempts to construct 
a measurement of economic freedom. The purpose of the 
project is to raise the awareness of the population of the 
world about the importance of economic freedom and the 
impact which government policy has in effecting it from 
time to time. After 12 years and four volumes of scientific 
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vicious. The formula is universal and is recognized around 
the world. Perhaps it was best expressed by an American 
congressman in the early years of the American republic 
when he lectured his colleagues: “You enjoy the most deli- 
cious of all privileges, spending other people’s money." It 
is a privilege lawmakers pursue with such zeal that taxpay- 
ers need to protect themselves. 

The power to tax is the essence of government, the con- 
trol of taxation is the control of government. We the peo- 
ple must control the government; therefore we the people 
must control taxation. 

Proposition 13 was an historic step in taxpayers control- 
ling government. 


Joel Fox is the President of the 250,000 member Howard Jarvis Taxpayers 
Association in Los Angeles California. He is a senior spokesman on Prop 13. 


papers, the Institute, working in conjunction with other in- 
stitutes around the world, produced the Economic Free- 
dom Index which is an attempt to quantify the comparative 


existence of eco- 
nomic freedom in 
different countries. 
The 1997 edition of 
the index was co- 
published by 47 insti- 
tutes in 47 different 
countries and ranks 
115 countries according 
to their level of economic 
freedom. 


TT index is comprised of 17 different factors 
which rank the economic freedom made available 
to the citizens of countries according to four categories. 
The categories are money and inflation, government opera- 
tions, takings and the international sector. The money and 
inflation category uses four variables to measure the extent 
to which governments conduct monetary policy so as to 
create a stable environment and the extent to which citi- 
zens are permitted to hold alternative forms of currency 
and foreign bank accounts. 

The government operations category measures the ex- 
tent to which the government is responsible for consump- 
tion expenditures in the economy and the extent to which 
the government itself engages in business operations 
through state owned enterprises. It also contains ratings of 
the extent to which businesses are free to set their own 
prices, to which they can compete in markets, that they can 
rely on a non-discriminatory judiciary and are free from 
government regulations that prevent capital markets from 
adjusting. 

The takings and discriminatory factors will probably be 
of most interest to taxpayer groups since it includes the 
taxation activities of governments. The first factor consid- 
ered is transfers and subsidies measured as a percentage of 
the country’s GDP. This is a measure of the extent to 
which governments are transferring to others the income 
which is earned by citizens. The second variable is the 
top marginal rate of income tax together with the income 
threshold at which that tax rate applies. The purpose of 
this variable is to measure the impact of the personal in- 
come tax system and the extent to which it takes purchas- 
ing power away from citizens. Finally, there is a variable 
which measures the extent to which the country relies on 
conscription as a means of financing its military program. 
Conscription is a form of tax levied only upon certain 
members of the society, the proceeds from which are used 
to in effect finance the standing military function of gov- 


ernment. 

The final set of 
variables is related to 
the extent to which 

citizens are free to en- 
gage in international 
exchange and includes 
measurements of the ex- 
tent of taxation of trade, 
the difference between the 
official exchange rate and the 
black market rate. Another vari- 
able measures the actual size of the 
trade sector compared to the size that 
would be predicted on the basis of a standard inter- 
national trade model. Finally there is a factor which cap- 
tures the restrictions which are imposed on citizens to en- 
gage in capital transactions with foreigners. 


T= 17 variables are combined together to pro- 
duce one index number which then provides the 
opportunity to rate countries according to the extent to 
which they provide freedom to their citizens. The top 10 
countries in the economic freedom ranking are, in order of 
their appearance, Hong Kong, Singapore, New Zealand, 
United States, Mauritius, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 
Thailand, Costa Rica and Malaysia. The bottom 10 are Al- 
bania, Ukraine, Zaire, Nigeria, Iran, Haiti, Burundi, Syria, 
Croatia and Algeria, with Algeria having the dubious dis- 
tinction with an economic freedom rating of 1.9 out of a 
possible 10, being the least free country on the earth. 


‘ \ } hile discussions about the economic freedom 
of a country are interesting in their own right, 
and governments deserve to be pressed upon every occa- 
sion when they attempt to reduce the economic freedom of 
the citizens, there are also some very practical features of 
the index. We have found, for example, that those coun- 
tries with high levels of economic freedom also produce 
high levels of economic affluence for their citizens. Those 
countries which improve the level of economic freedom 
also tend to have an improvement in their rate of economic 
growth and standard of living. So, not only is economic 
freedom good in its own right, it also produces very tangi- 
ble results for the citizens of the countries which adopt it. 


Michael Walker is the Executive Director of The Fraser Institute based in 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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MPs their share of the fiscal dividend 


by Walter Robinson 
You may have never heard 
of the Board of Internal Economy - but 
you pay for their decisions. This is a 
group of MPs who meet behind closed 
doors to decide how much MPs will be 
paid each year and on December 8, 
1997, they decided to up their office 
budgets by 10% effective April 1, 
1998. To tide them over until then, 
they’ ve received a 2.5% increase. 
Members’ office budgets go to pay 
for constituency office leases, staff 
salaries, equipment purchases (comput- 


run one constituency office seems like 
a bargain to you, think 
again. That doesn’t take 
into account the other 
monies paid out to help 
Members run their of- 
fices. Further costs in- 
curred by Canadians, 
include the travel bene- 
fits for MPs and their 
families, as well as ali 
long-distance telephone 
costs, printing, for up 

to four newsletters 


cludes other furniture requirements, 
computer equipment, software and 
renovations for the Member’s 
Ottawa office over and above 
what their Members’ office budg~ 
ets allows for. What’s interesting 
about these added office costs is 
that they are virtually unre- 
stricted. Travel is limited to 64 
round trips, and mailouts to four 
times annually. That’s it. 
So with that level of finan- 
cial support already in exist- 
ence, the obvious question 


ers, fax machines, TVs, VCRs and the sent annually by the that needs to be asked is 

like), interconstituency travel, and for Member to every how necessary was the in- 

research contracts. Individually, each ela oe their crease? Are MPs’ offices in 

office spends anywhere from $172,700 Constituency, dire need of the extra 
and office 


to $207,920 for a total of approxi- 


money? 


supplies. It 
even in- 


mately $53 million. 
If the $200,000 annual price tag to 


Obviously, if 
you ask a politi- 
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Top three staff/other expenses: 

Bill Gilmour (B.C.), Reform . . $187,271 
Andrew Telegdi (ON), Liberal $183,269 
| Werner Schmidt (B.C.), 


PION Faire iow sk aia $182,511 

| Top three office supplies 
Gerry Byrne (Nfld), Liberal . . $18,037 
Don Boudria (ON), Liberal . . $13,851 
Reg Alcock (MB), Liberal. . . $12,318 

| Top three MP/staff travel 

| Lawrence O'Brien (Labrador), 
BIBI ccc) occa ara ee $146,734 


‘The big spenders on Parliament Hill 


The following is the list of the top three spenders by category for fiscal year 1996-97. This list includes the name of the 
MP, their political party, and province of origin. Source: The Hill Times 


Elijah Harper,(MB) Liberal . . $145,519 
Ethal Blondin-Andrew (NWT), 
SOG a5 ara oe esas a ies $134,803 
Top three phone bills: 
Robert Nault (ON), Liberal . . $39,354 
Jag Bhaduria (ON), 
Independent........ $27,878 
Roger Simmons (Nfld), Liberal $27,459 
Top three furniture/computer 
equipment & office renovations 


Doug Young (N.B.), Liberal. . . $6,622 
Bob Ringma (B.C.), Reform . . $5,140 


Gaston Leroux (Que), Bloc. . . $4,468 


Top three printing bills 
Maurizio Bevliacqua (ON), 

AIO ss a aa - $54,368 
Reg Alcock (MB) , Liberal $37,809 
John Solomon (SK), NDP . . $37,439 
Top three constituency 
office leases 
NicLeblanc, Bloc....... $32,554 
Ringuette Maltais, Liberal . . $30,826 
Richard Belisle, Bloc . . . . $30,381 
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cian they will tell you so, and 
they’ll even provide you with 
a list of reasons why. 

For instance, if you asked 
you'd hear that the 10% in- 
crease is less than what was 
initially proposed. That’s sup- 
posed to make you as a tax- 
paying Canadian feel better. 
Wouldn’t we all love a 10% 
increase in our household 
budgets through a tax cut? 

They will also tell you that 
Members’ office budgets 
have been frozen since the 
1993/94 fiscal year, while 
most costs have continued to 
climb in excess of 2% a year. 
No kidding. We’re well aware 
of that too. Perhaps bracket 
creep doesn’t concern them 
greatly, but the re-indexing of 
income tax rates to inflation 
would definitely make a dif- 
ference in the average taxpay- 
ing Canadian family’s 
pocketbook. 

Finally, they will inform 


tion of one ingredient and a 
dressing or seasoning(s), 
which is sold or represented 
as a Salad, is also considered 
to be a salad. 

All supplies of salads, 
| except those that are canned 


‘ood containing ingredients, whether mixed or not, 

such as chopped, shredded, diced, sliced, or pureed 
vegetables, meat, fish, eggs, or other foods when supplied 
| with a dressing and/or seasoning(s), whether or not the 
dressing is mixed with the other ingredients, is considered 
to be a “salad” for purposes of determining its GST/HST 
status. [editor’s note: HST refers to the Harmonized Sales 
Tax now implemented in Atlantic Canada where the 
provincial sales taxes and GST are com- 
bined into one tax]. A combina- 
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you that a Member’s office 
budget has nothing to do with 
what an MP is paid (obvi- 
ously a bit of public concern 
here). Rather, the cost of run- 
ning an MP’s office is the cost 
of providing services to con- 
stituents. Lucky us. The fiscal 
dividends are being returned 
in kind to those of us who 
foot the bill for years of waste 
and mismanagement at every 
level of government. 

A 10 % raise in their of- 
fice budgets may seem insig- 
nificant in the face of a 
burgeoning $600 billion debt, 
but it sends a strong message 
from Ottawa. 

Regardless of the belt- 
tightening and the awareness 
raised of the need for sound 
fiscal management, when it 
comes right down to it, put- 
ting politicians in control of 
the purse strings is like put- 
ting the fox in charge of the 
hen house. 


eee: | 


Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
Statement of revenue, expenses and surplus - Year 
ended June 30, 1997 


Revenue 
Supporter contributions ............. $2,879, 165 
SNERAISRONOEND S655. s 's sn aePaPs pienso 36,338 
interest and GIGF sf aia ear 9,551 
‘Totalrevenues ............ « 2,925,054 
Expenses 
Rn) 0S a gee gee eet ee erie $58,394 
| Bankchargesandinterest .............. 7,622 
| Membership development & maintenance ... . 1,372,765 
| DERWORSEMN es rs vaatts » . Sve Gia pee 18,777 
Moving & miscellaneous ..........0005. 8,792 
Office rent, repairs & utilities ............. 95,316 
Office supplies & cleaning... .........00% 38,157 
Postage, freight and couriers ............ 109,743 
Prigtivig & GswiOn a aS we 45,682 
Professional andlegalfees .............-. 42,377 
Rentals, leases and equipment ............ 26,119 
Salaries, wages & field management costs .... . 872,555 
Seminars, research & development.......... 25,611 
| Special project(note4) 2.2... ee eee 8,356 
+ TQNSPIORG RC TAN 025 SS Sows we el ete © Es 124,040 
Bi ie lens ea eMEP” MEEARS IRE kt a er 66,143 


Bureaucrats take their jobs very seriously. Read the following story taken directly from a publication called The 


GST/HST News published by Revenue Canada. 


Tax status of salads 


or vacuum-sealed, are taxable at 7% (15% in the participating 
provinces). Generally, if there is no dressing or seasoning 
applied to the ingredients, and no dressing or seasoning is 
packaged separately with the ingredients, the package is not 
considered to be a salad and its supply is zero-rated. However, 
supplies of fruit salads or gelatin salads are taxable at 7% | 
(15% in the participating provinces), even though they gen- | 
erally do not contain dressing. | 


Supplies of salads that are sold in cans or 


of mixed, cut vegetables that 


ered to be salads. 
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in containers that are vacuumed 
sealed are zero-rated. Supplies 


are packaged and promoted | 
as “stir-fry” or “chop suey | 
mixes” are also zero-rated | 
since they are not consid- | 


| 
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The annual check-up at Indian 


Affairs and Health Canada 


H ealth Canada went in for a long over 
due check up with the Auditor Gen- 
eral. This past year, Denis Desautels de- 
cided to take a look at one of the ailments 
plaguing Health Canada, that of medical 
services and products provided for First Na- 
tions people. 

First Nations people receive all their 
medical expenses, medical transportation, 
prescription drugs, over the counter drugs, 
dental and vision related services from the 
federal government free of charge. Regard- 
less of whether or not these services are ac- 
tually highlighted in treaties, this health 
program is poorly managed and taxpayers 
are the ones who are suffering. 

The Auditor found mismanagement and 
abuse in almost all areas of the $1 billion a 
year program. The most abused areas were 
native prescription drug abuse and medical 
professionals over-servicing and overcharg- 
ing Health Canada for services. 

Prescription drug addiction is high 
among First Nations people. And Health 
Canada is only contributing to the problem 
by funding their drug abuse. In his audit , 
Desautels noted that in a number of cases 
the prescription drug amounts received by 
First Nations people were several times the 
recommended maximum dosage. In fact, 
he noted that if these patients actually took 
all of the drugs prescribed by the medical 
establishment they would be unconscious 
or non-functioning. Needless to say, with 
such data, it is no surprise that prescription 
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drug related death is very common among 
First Nations people. For example, 15-pre- 
scription drug related deaths in a commu- 
nity of 500 were reported over four years. 
People can receive repetitive prescrip- 
tions by “doctor shopping.” A person goes 
to one doctor, gets a prescription, goes to 
another doctor, gets the same prescription 
again and so on. The government pays for 
all of the drugs, so nothing stops the person 
from getting more, especially if one is ad- 
dicted to the drug or if the drug has a street 
value that enables the recipient to sell it. 
Health Canada has not established a sys- 
tem to track prescription drug use, though 
some provinces have. Nevertheless, Desau- 
tels found over 5,500 claims that appeared 
to have been paid twice in 1996 with a po- 
tential overpayment of $166,510. He also 
identified in a 3 month period 160 prescrip- 
tions that were filled repeatedly at different 
pharmacies on the same day. 
Unfortunately, prescription drug abuse 
was only the beginning of the check up in 
the Auditor’s report. More sickening was 
how some medical practitioners are taking 
advantage of the system. Some practitio- 
ners, knowing that all operations are paid 
for by the government, over-bill and over- 
service patients. For example, a dentist 
billed $25,000 for 58 root canal therapy 
procedures—about 12 times higher than 
the average amount charged! Worse yet, 
was another dentist who claimed 40 times 
the average amount—$27,000 for 356 col- 
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oured surface restoration procedures. charged the provincial government drug plan only $3.92. 
And, with an endless supply of money coming from the Health Canada has been aware of these problems for 

taxpayer’s wallet, as patients continue to claim large over ten years, but has done nothing about it. Meanwhile, 

amounts of prescription drugs, Health Canada continues to hospitals are closing, waiting lists are growing and Ca- 

pay. Even as dentists charge 40 times the average amount nada’s health care system is slowly dying. 

for services, Health Canada continues to pay. The Auditor has done Canada and natives a favour by 
In fact, after reviewing the Auditor’s Report, one would pointing out the problems with First Nations’ health pro- 

wonder who is managing the books at Health Canada. The grams. Health Canada did say they are going to respond. 

provincial health programs are run more efficiently. In Taxpayers can only hope that it won’t take another ten years 

Newfoundland, the federal government through Health Can- before Health Canada starts working on 

ada paid $7.90 in dispensing fees, while pharmacies the cure. 


OTTAWA - Federal Di- 
rector Walter Robin- 

son stood outside the 
First Minister’s Con- 
ference on December 

12 for 3 hours with a 

CTF banner that asked 

the Premiers to JUST SAY 
NO to Ottawa’s $48 billion CPP tax 
grab. 


WINNIPEG - Provincial Director Vic- 


cut petitions, a Free 
Press column 
by Victor 
Vrsnik, and a 
fanfare of me- 
dia interviews 
including John 
Collison’s 1290 
Talk radio show. 


by Crown monopolies; 6,000 petitions OTTAWA: Federal Director Wal- 


: eee ‘¢ demanding further reductions in the ter Robinson appeared on CTV 
er baron guontes strane Sear provincial sales tax and the elimination National News commenting on 
Erin Stefano os sana? Se pees of the provincial income surtax. the Auditor General’s report. 
pre-budget submission. The report rec- 
ommended as priority number one - ac- | VICTORIA - Recall continues to be EDMONTON - Alberta Provin- 
celerated debt relief through a the top political news story in BC. cial Treasurer Stockwell Day an- 
broad-based tax cut. Some mainstream commentators who nounced that the 1997-98 surplus 


; had previously written the prospect off Idb TF CTF re- 
EDMONTON - Mark Milke issued , would be $2 billion. The re 
: ooh gie sugscstng that valbes recall sponded with a province-wide 
sie A me pag miiege ea news release calling on the Klein 
es ang See i senna government to continue reducing 
the subject of recall: twice with former the debt and to begin reducing 


news release in Alberta calling on Pre- 
mier Klein to withdraw his support for 
Ottawa’s Canada Pension Plan 
changes and to force Ottawa to con- 


sider a Mandatory Retirement Savings Premier Dave Barrett: NDP MLA taxes. Provincial Director Mark 
Plan. One month later, the Premier and Gian Botiteice abl University of Milke responded with many me- 
Pye ee ewe von iags Calgary professor David Bercuson. dia interviews. 
nounced the creation of a commission 
to study pension alternatives. TORONTO - Provincial Director REGINA - CTF-SK kicked off 
: Brian Kelcey challenged Tory down- the tax cuts campaign with bill- 

isaac ; bagi erie loading on Global TV, a subject picked boards in Regina and Saskatoon 
iiescnse Richa rd it detated up up by Zoronto Sun columnist Linda asking, “Tax cuts for Christmas 

oe Leatherdale. Mr. Romanow?” Once the bill- 


as Santa and delivered to Premier Ro- Pe ior ee 
manow’s office including: 23,500 peti- | WINNIPEG - Manitoba’s tax cut cam- ards went up, Provincial Direc- 
tions supporting Taxpayer Protection paign was kicked off December 8 with tt Richard Truscott gave media 
Legislation, 7,200 petitions opposing two MTA billboards. The event was ac- Comments to local paper and TV 

the endless series of utility rate hikes companied by a flurry of calls for tax stations. 
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Missing in action 


Listed in the 1996-97 Public Ac- 
counts is over a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars ($269 million) that Ottawa has lost 
through either purposeful or accidental 
losses or damages. This ranged from 
people cheating the Canada Pension 
Plan by $287,024 to the five dollars 
lost in petty cash at Human Resources 
Development in Manitoba. Some of 
these losses are recoverable, in many 
cases they are not. The following are 
some of the things lost, stolen or bro- 
ken over the past fiscal year. 


Theft... 

At National Revenue, $40,323 was 
stolen when an employee collaborated 
with three taxpayers to create fraudu- 
lent tax returns. At the same depart- 
ment, a traveler got away with paying 
import duties of $461 when he was 
given a receipt before paying any 
money. Taxpayers also lost $494 when 
the money disappeared while being 
transported to a bank by an armoured 
truck. 

Over at Employment Insurance, tax- 
payers paid out over $144 million be- 
cause of fraudulent insurance claims. 
Between 1991-92 and 1996-97, tax- 
payers lost nearly $870 million be- 
cause of EI fraud. Thankfully, a 
significant portion of these dollars are 
recoverable. 

At the Atlantic Canada Opportuni- 
ties Agency $17,010 was lost through 
a fraudulent claim for a business sub- 
sidy. 

The RCMP also had $4,595 stolen - 
apparently some burglars just have no 
respect for the law. 

The pages are full of stolen lap top 
computers and cellular phones. Even 
National Defence was hit, where tax- 
payers were out $256 for stolen flags. 
The thieves didn’t even bother to call 
Canadian Heritage to receive a free 
one under Sheila Copps’ vaunted give- 


a-flag away program. 


Vandalism... 

Vandalism also cost us. An inmate 
riot at a federal pen cost $1.5 million. 
Along a similar vein, a demonstration 
regarding gulf crab resulted in damage 
to vehicles and property, setting tax- 
payers back $38,500. 


Broken... 

Now for the broken items. Unfortu- 
nately, these can get a bit expensive at 
National Defence, particularly when 
you break an AIM-9 missile which 
cost taxpayers $145,237 to repair. 


| One of Ottawa’s most interesting “lost” items was recorded in the 1993-94 Public Ac- 
counts. It involved an 18 inch statue of King George V which had bounced around the 
Offices at the Headquarters of the Public Works department until it apparently rode off 

_ on its own. The work of English sculptor Sydney March, it had been sent by the artist to 

_ the federal government in an effort to commission a full size statue. The statue was last 

| seen in 1976 and was reported missing in 1993. Some estimate Its value at $100,000. 


Misplaced... 

Among the long list of misplaced 
items were two wooden toboggans 
costing $3,000 which fell off a truck 
driving between Nahanni and Fort 
Simpson. At Fisheries and Oceans, an 
echo sounder worth $20,161 was mis- 
takenly thrown out. 


Neglect... 

Then there were the claims made 
against the Crown for damages in- 
curred due to neglect. This included a 
payout to the Chinese Embassy for 
$14,532. No mention of why we paid 
them the money. At the Income Secu- 
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rity program, R. Lavigne received $3,000 for a claim con- tore a pair of trousers on a desk chair and sent in a bill for 
cerning “language of work.” W. Sallarch’s car was damaged $101. An exploding ink bottle damaged $225 worth of 

at a border crossing, when a gate crashed down on its hood. clothes belonging to L. Seto. 

Taxpayers forked over $1,127. 


Last year, taxpayers also forked over $60 million for the 
At Corrections Canada, taxpayers paid out $4,956 for 


Liberal government’s botching and cancellation of the con- 
“lost” items at the Inmate Welfare Fund (Canteen). tract for Terminals 1 and 2 of the Pearson International Air- 

In the course of work, government employees sometimes port. Unfortunately, this is one problem we haven’t heard 
damage personal items. Taxpayers paid $160 for a ring that the last of. 


was broken when it got caught in a door handle. D. Fraser Next year, expect more of the same. 


Freudian slip or understatement? 


Miristet 


du Revers: 16 
of National Revenue 


SRE: 


Thank you for your recent letter. 


you object to my efforts to level 
who do not. 


the playing field between those 


fam sorry that 
who pay tax and ¢ 


: i t 
ieve it very importan 

‘on the while taking peng 

nada will be Increasing 


those ir fellow citizens by 
who cheat their ms 
i government services) should or “a 
it level of audits and the num 


Personally, 
not paying taxes 
that Revenue Ca 
persecutions. 


| am sorry that you disagree: 
Yours sincerely. 


“pod Koss — 


David Anderson, P.c 
MP. for Victoria 


: ecanemunes 
House of Commons. Chamare © aes nee ge ee) 
: Ottawa, Canada KIA O58 ee 


Recently a supporter sent us a copy of a letter he received from David Anderson when he was Revenue Minister. The sup- 
porter had written Mr. Anderson about concerns he had regarding GST compliance. Read carefully the last two lines of 
the third paragraph: Freudian slip or understatement? 
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TOTAL RECALL 


n February 
3, 


News _ 


KAMLOOPS THIS WEEK Weunesday, January 22.1967 9 


1998, two 
MLAs in Northern British 
Columbia will know their 
fate. That is the last day 
for recall proponents in 
the ridings of Prince George North and Skeena 
to gather enough signatures to remove their 
MLAs and force by-elections. If successful, the 

recall campaigns may trigger a general election. 

The following is a brief account of the CTF’s involve- 


by JEANINE SOODEEN 
Thus Week Sraff 
A recall com 


ment and support for these two recall campaigns. 


September 11, 1996 


he Ministry of Finance and Corporate Rela- 
tions releases 1,200 pages of documents 
that reveal the Glen Clark government de- 


Troy Lanigan, National Communications Director for the CTF 
(right) and Walter Robinson, the CTF’s Federal Director, at the 
July news conference in Prince George B.C. announcing the CTF 
would serve as as a support organization for citizens interested 
in using B.C.’s recall law. 


ould bold politicians to 
accountable to theis elec 


Group wants government accountable 


: don 
tical watchdog 
Tron Lanegan 


“There has been a growing estrange- 
sization ment between people and politicians. 
. People should become participants in 
rather than spectators of the democratic 
process.” 

- Troy Lanigan 


election and the growing Lanigar recapped the \c have been specia- 
director @¢ * ter~ “payer ~ me 


Last November, 
eration surveys 
Oo seamen 


liberately mislead voters as to the state of the province’s 
finances before and during the last provincial election. 
The CTF calls for Finance Minister Andrew Petter’s res- 
ignation and announces that it will survey its supporters 
on the potential to use recall to revoke the government’s 
fraudulent mandate. 

“In every stump speech, on every ad and in every 
campaign brochure, NDP candidates boasted during the 
election about having balanced two successive budg- 
ets,” said CTF Provincial Director Troy Lanigan. 
“Overwhelming evidence now shows the government 
was fully aware during, and probably before the cam- 
paign, that the province’s budget was anything but bal- 
anced. Simply put, they misled the public and were 
re-elected under false pretenses.” 


January 20, 1997 


he CTF announces that it will work to build 
a coalition of groups and individuals inter- 
ested in launching a campaign to recall the 
government’s mandate. The announcement comes in re- 
sponse to a survey sent to the CTF’s 11,000 supporters 
in British Columbia. Eighty percent of respondents 
agree that the CTF should support recall efforts to re- 
voke the government’s mandate. 
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That afternoon, Troy Lanigan tells a Kamloops audi- 
ence that citizens should not allow themselves to be de- 
feated by the view that all politicians lie and there is 
nothing they can do about it. “This is why recall is so 
important. It is a tool citizens can use between elections 
to hold their public officials to account. It puts power 
and responsibility in the hands of citizens where it be- 
longs.” 


January 1997 


he CTF commissions a study of the Recall 

and Initiative Act. The legal study focuses 

on recall’s “workability” — the technical 
and organizational hurdles that must be surmounted to 
ensure a successful effort. Vancouver Sun columnist 
Vaughn Palmer highlights the report in his February | 


Two angry 
_ could topple B.C. 


government , a 


Historie bid to kick out MLAs would 
reduce NDP’s majority from three 
seats to one. And the resulting 
byelections could leave Glen Clark 
with a minority in the legislature 


column. Mr. Palmer writes that while CTF’s analysis 

finds that recall will be difficult, it is not impossible: “A 
half-dozen to a dozen New Democrats could face cam- 
paigns to oust them from their seats in the legislature by — 


The former Social Credit govern- 
ment under Rita Johnson put two refer- 
endum questions on the ballot during 
the 1991 provincial election. One 
question dealt with the issue of citizen- 
initiated referendums, while the other 


TOP NEWS 


denies who nse ob the 176 ree tal roe. 


asked whether “voters [should] be 
given the right ... to vote between elec- 
tions for the removal of their MLA?” 
Mike Harcourt, then leader of the 
New Democratic Party, declared both 
before and during the 1991 election that 
he supported the measures 
and promised to implement 
the results of the referendum. 


The B.C. electorate voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of 
recall and referendum by 


ings of two New Democrats [oncjtvarise The campus “8 at shacks Soe 
vores inthe dings euler auppet. Gas Greets, more than 80 percent. The 
issiber of voters — “Were sear pox 2100 se Le os Sy no be mgt isle 2.8 
wien Cees oe: Siasmpcenins moms 1.1 million British Colum- 
eee acrvuy- Victoria, Tay cannet spend Sexton. - Premier ten Clark easd 4 f 
sooo i aoe ease ens Seda een te bians who voted in support 
ay Be weg se aps to len ep OS Ses seo have bo rope By Mac Pe ecned chomtty f ll 1 doubl 
Saget Oi ped peta wom reat poe pel of recall was almost double 
ecee eas Skies eee, iene the number who voted for 
Hii Corry geet RES Se sther Melimet ahr ete Ce St WS tran wigs sont 
ey exc ig ta 2 fe the NDP government in 


that election. 


SONG HO coma! Am SLA tetas atte ti tee 
mes fo Rew 


History of British Columbia’s recall law 


The NDP government assigns 
an all-party committee of the leg- 
islature to study the issue. The 
committee, chaired by Ujjal 
Dosanjh, took 18 months but fi- 
nally delivered its report on No- 
vember 23, 1993. 

After some additional delays, 
legislation was introduced on July 
7, 1994 and debated late into the 
night finally passing at 12:45 a.m. 

The Recall and Initiative Act 
became official on February 24, 
1995. The legislation established 
that the recall of an MLA could 
begin 18 months after an election. 
A seat becomes vacant once a re- 
call petition sponsor collects the 
signatures of 40 percent of eligible 
voters in a 60 day period. 
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ae Mr. Troy Lanigan and 
his Canadian Taxpayers Fed- 
eration. He said after the 
1996 election that he in- 
tended to use the Recall Act 
to re-fight the 1996 election. 
And that he would be trying 
to find 3 or 4 or half-a-dozen 
different seats where he 


ITIZEN 
“Recall’ 


Ramsey supporters oppo 


PRINCE GEORGE 


ete 1916 
NR Bete uke 


meeting boisterous | 


se action to oust MLA | 


conctusion of & waty | (several years #1 hina 40 perce 
ee ledbey Of the Civic Cenure fet ee iobes believes 
’ ‘ nk 


thought he could help locals get a recall campaign going. And he has done ee 
- Education Minister and recall target Paul Ramsey, Rafe Mair Show, CKNW Radio, December 1, 1997. 


the end of the year if a recall plan being developed by 
the Canadian Taxpayers Federation is taken up by local 
organizers. ... I’m persuaded that it might be possible 
to collect enough signatures on a petition to recall a sit- 
ting MLA. But it will be exceedingly difficult to meet 
all the tests of law necessary to prevent that petition 
from being sabotaged by government supporters or 
thrown out by the chief electoral officer. As Mr. Lani- 
gan notes, the number of signatures is daunting but not 
unthinkable.” 


July 29S, 1997 


ta press conference in Prince George, the 
CTF announces it will act as a support or- 
ganization for citizens wishing to use the 


province’s recall law. In the early stages the CTF says it 
will accept local invitation to support emerging cam- 
paigns in Skeena (MLA Helmut Geisbrecht) and Prince 
George North (MLA Paul Ramsey). The CTF an- 
nounced a toll-free number, 1-888-BOOT-OUT, to raise 
funds and gauge support for potential recall efforts in 
other constituencies. The CTF aims at supporting 
enough campaigns - three - to reject the current govern- 
ment’s fraudulent mandate. The CTF promises support 
in the form of legal advice, canvasser training manuals, 
and some pre-petition period advertising. 

“Outrage amongst voters over issues like the budget 
lie and pension grab are predictable, but what is frustrat- 
ing for voters is the inability to ‘do something about 
it,” said Lanigan. “Recall bridges that gap between 


frustration and anger on one hand and a means to do 
something about it on the other.” 


Week of October 27, 
19397 


he NDP government begins to take the re- 
: call efforts seriously. At the Premiers’ 

Northern Jobs Summit - coincidentally 
held in Prince George a month out from the recall start 
date - Glen Clark was forced to address the issue head 
on: “This is an abuse of the process,” Clark huffed. 
“It’s disturbing to see politics get involved in the recall 
campaign.” A Vancouver Province editorial was quick 
to rebuke the Premier: “Oh, come on. Voters are enti- 
tled to challenge politicians for any reasons they like. 
Just because Clark doesn’t like it hardly makes it abuse. 
... Ultimately it’s up to voters to weigh the merits of 
the various campaigns — the same voters who elected 
the NDP in the last election. Now surely Clark isn’t 
suggesting they’re too thick to make an informed deci- 
sion ...or is he?” 


November 12, 1997 


s November 28 approaches, the first day 
citizens can apply for recall petitions - 
lections BC still has still not released 


several key forms and regulations necessary for recall to 
proceed. The CTF learns that these forms require Cabi- 
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net approval before recall can proceed. The a 

CTF blows the whistle with a press release: Pre mier atta k 
“We challenge [the government] to approve C S 
the regulations forthwith or call the legisla- 


ture back into session and abolish the Act. It 0 onents over 
is pure cowardice to hide behind regulatory 

technicalities — if they plan to abolish the re- iw 

call law they should be upfront with the pub- reca i | Cd m a | n 
lic.” In the face of heightened public scrutiny, 


By Don Hauka 


Patitical Reporter 
: ; a —._+~—«*Politics get involved in the recall 


“PRINCE | GEORGE — | "remier campaign 
ile A C lark says recall can mpaigns 


the regulations were approved later that day. Re- 
call proponents state if it weren’t for the CTF 
blowing the whistle, it is doubtful whether the re- 


Clark said. “it's disturbing fo see 


The recall law, b +. was 


53 NDP MLAs are ~aded ta “de bad 
call efforts would have been allowed to proceed on ‘Sa 
schedule. 
November 1 Ss, 1997 duces two training manuals, one for signature canvassers 
3 and the other on financing a recall campaign, and spon- 
he CTF announces that it has accom- ; : : “«) 43 : 
ished al hing i d sors legal counsel to answer technical questions regarding 
P ov ‘3 aInGat NEP ee oe - ‘4 recall legislation. The CTF says it will remain as a watch- 
with its support for the recall campaigns. 


Bes RR LSS: ‘ dog over the recall process. 
Following its participation in two recall volunteer train- 


ing seminars on the weekend of November 22-23, the 


CTF wraps up its direct involvement. The CTF has November 2s, 1997 

succeeded in putting the tools needed for recall to suc- ecall proponents from Skeena and Prince 

ceed in the hands of local organizers. The CTF pro- tg George North fly to Victoria and submit ap- 
plications for recall petitions to Elections 


¥ BC. 


December 5, 1997 


.C.’s Chief Electoral Officer issues the re- 
ae call petitions. Recall proponents have until 
Feb. 3, 1998 to collect the signatures of 
40% of registered voters in their ridings. 


and Alfredo Lavaggi from Prince George and Lorne Sexton 


clever slogan “crash Helmut” in honour of their MLA Helmut = 
of Terrace answer reporter's questions in front of Elec- | 


_ Geisbrecht. While the humper stickers adorn vehicles through- 
| tons B.C. Office in Victoria after filing their recall applica- out Terrace and Kitimat, they are reported to be on vehicles | 
| tlon on November 28, 1997. - through-out British Columbia!” 


Recall proponents (from left to right) Pertti Horkonnen | | isd sialic thes einer ason tea te 
| 
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Memo to Alberta’s energy industry from Ottawa: 


Question: What’s wrapped in 
green and about to be delivered 
to Alberta via a knockout 
punch to Canada’s energy 
industry? Answer: Not a 
late Christmas present, but 
Ottawa’s “Chicken Lit- 
tle” approach to environ- 
mental policy and its 
irrational approach to 
foreign policy. Those two 
policy mistakes will lead 
to a third - a tax under an- 
other name that will punish 
Alberta’s energy sector. 

First the sky-is-falling ap- 
proach to environmental policy. 
Supporters of the global warming 
theory argue there is a link between 
man-made emissions produced by coal 
and gas, and higher global temperatures. 
They argue the planet will suffer an en- 
vironmental Armageddon — prairies will 


turn into dust bowls for example — if 


pan i 


Do YOU get our TAX FAX? 

CTF Alberta sends out a one-page com- 
mentary every two weeks on issues affecting 
Albertans. Recent TaxFaxes discussed pro- 
vincial surpluses, gas taxes, the CPP, and tax 
cuts. TaxFax is a free service to CTF support- 
| ers. Get informed - all we need is your fax 
number! 


Do YOU have our Tax Cut Petition? 

We are running a petition asking Premier 
Klein to lower Alberta’s personal income tax 
rates. In 1997, Albertans paid taxes until June 
| 19" to fund three levels of government. Surely 
Albertans deserve more than just half of their 
money every year. Tax cuts are the seeds of 
future economic growth. Alberta should lead 
| the way on tax liberation as they have on 
deficits and debt reduction! 

To order TaxFax or receive tax-cut peti- 


448-0159 (Edmonton), 640-0792 (Calgary), or 
| 1-800-661-0187. 


DROP DEAD 


tions, fax us at: 1-403-482-1744, or phone | 


decade. In other words, a scien- 
tific dust-up is now occurring. 
So what is the average 
scientifically-challenged 
person - and that includes 
most politicians - to do? 

Well, how about re- 

maining skeptical — a 

good scientific posi- 

tion — until there is 
more evidence either 
way? Canada did not 
rush out to sign “global 
cooling” agreements in 
the 1970s when some sci- 
entists warned of a coming 
ice age. 
“Tt is different now,” cries 
Chicken Little. “Inaction will doom 
our planet to destruction. Many scien- 
tists signed a United Nations study say- 
ing this is a virtual certainty.” Yes — and 
many did not, and some that did also 
disagreed with the report’s final conclu- 
sions. 

As for Ottawa, they have had five 
years since greenhouse gases became a 
hot topic at the 1992 environmental con- 
ference in Rio de Janeiro to design a 
policy, and only got around to thinking 
about it this past autumn. In fact, “4 


Photo: Edmonton Sun 


emissions are not reduced. 


However, other scientists question 
this link. They argue that much of the 
warming of the earth’s surface took 
place before 1940, before much of the 
increase in man-made emissions took 
place. Further, they argue that satellite 
evidence shows atmospheric tempera- 
tures to be stable or falling over the last 


‘Ottawa's environmental suicide pact 


_ Using the federal government's own statistics, Gwyn Morgan from. Alberta | 
Energy Co. recently calculated what stabilizing emissions at 1990 levels would. 

| do to the economy. (In Kyoto, Ottawa agreed to reduce emissions 6% below 1990. 
levels.) Mr. Morgan calculated that the equivalent of one of the four following 4 
ee 

| 

sa 


aH 


actions would have to occur: ae 
ing of 25% of Canadian homes. 


(8 Shut down 40% of domestic agricul- = 
tural, petrochemical, industrial proc- © Shut down the entire upstream oil and | | 
essing, metal production and other gas exploration industry. 
industries, using hydrocarbon process- © Remove 50% ofall passenger vehicles | 

ing or combustion. from Canadian roads. 

_© Shut down all agriculture and the heat- Souss: Gn Morpen Get - Mrs Fou Co co 


oie ae Environment Cortada statistics, 
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were still debating what Canada’s posi- 
tion should be as federal Environment 
Minister Christine Stewart boarded a 
plane for Japan this past December for 
the United Nations conference on 
greenhouse gases. Apparently well pre- 
pared, thought-out positions on impor- 
tant questions are unnecessary. Ditto for 
sober second thoughts. 

The reason for the sudden urgency 
has nothing to with scientific certainty 


but with the Prime Minister’s desire to 
upstage the Americans on the world 
stage. Jean Chretien told Stewart to one- 
up the Americans by committing to cut 
Canada’s emissions by a greater per- 
centage than whatever the United States 
committed to. That is hardly a smart 
way to conduct foreign policy or to de- 
sign environmental policy. 

As for Ottawa’s promise not to raise 
taxes. Fat chance. How can Ottawa re- 


duce emission levels (already up 8% 
since 1992) below 1990 levels without 
dropping an anvil on the head of energy 
producers or users? And anything billed 
to industry will filter down to Canadians 
otherwise behaviour will not change. 
Proceeding with this on the basis of 
questioned science is folly. But watch 
Ottawa do it anyway. And get ready for 
a body-blow to Alberta’s energy indus- 


The Promises: 
“It is the policy of this government that we maintain the most 
competitive tax regime.” - Premier Ralph Klein, December 16, 1997. 


“Raising taxes would be about as popular with Albertans as 
closing the subway would be with commuters here in Tokyo.” — 
Premier Ralph Klein, addressing the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, 
October 10, 1997 


“We will not raise taxes.” — Premier Ralph Klein, in a letter to the 
Globe & Mail, November 7, 1997 


“We have an obligation to look at tax cuts.” — Premier Ralph Klein, 
December 23, 1997 


The Reality: 


TAXES HAVE GONE UP 
Bracket creep: An Albertan with a 1997 income of $35,941 paid 
$1,210 in extra provincial and federal income taxes last year. That is 
because the last time Alberta and Ottawa raised the thresholds of 
income tax brackets to account for inflation was in 1992. (The “thresh- 
old” is where you move from one tax bracket into another.) Between 
1992 and 1997, that $35,941 wage earner paid $5,666 in extra federal 
and provincial income tax. Someone earning $71,883 in 1997 paid 
$1,782 in extra provincial and federal income tax. For the period 
1992-1997, they paid an additional $9,935 compared to 
what they otherwise would have paid had tax brackets 
been indexed to inflation. (Source: KPMG.) 


TAXES ARE GOING UP 

Canada Pension Plan: Tax hikes from Alberta's agree- 
ment with Ottawa will take $6.1 billion out of Albertan’s 
pockets over the next six years. That means someone 
earning $25,000 who receives a 2.5% per year wage hike 
will pay $1,928 in extra CPP taxes over the next six years, 
while a $35,800 worker will pay an extra $2,882. Em- 
ployers will cough up equivalent amounts. The self-em- 
ployed who earn those amounts will pay an extra $3,856 
and $5,764 respectively. 


The Solution: Tax Relief 


“¥ believe Canadians, and that includes Albertans, 
are over-taxed, particularly if you look at the results 
governments achieve for those dollars and if you look 
at our nearest competition, the US.” — Alberta Treas- 
urer Stockwell Day, in Ottawa, December 3, 1997. 


try courtesy of a massive tax grab. 


a Tax cuts or tax hikes? 


“TI hope it doesn’t fall more on the middle class because we’re 
already overtaxed.” — Alberta Liberal treasury critic Gene Zwozdesky, 
on taxes and changes to Alberta’s tax system. December 11, 1997. 
Your action can make a difference! Tell your politicians to stop raising 
taxes and start cutting them! 


Aetion No. 7 
Sign the CTF Tax Cuts Petition and get others to do the same. 


Action No. 2 
Contact your MLA. If you don’t know their phone number, call toll-free 
310-0000 and ask for your MLA’s phone, fax number and address. 


Action No. 3 

Contact Premier Klein at: 403-427-2251. (Long-distance? Dial 310-0000 
and ask to be connected directly.) Fax the Premier at: 403-427-1349. 
Write the Premier at: 307, Legislature Building, Edmonton, AB, T5K 2B7 


Action No. 4 

Contact Stockwell Day at: 403-427-8809 (Long-distance Dial 310-0000 
and ask to be connected directly.) Fax the Treasurer at: 403-427-8809 
Write him at: 224, Legislative Building, Edmonton, AB, T5K 2B7il 


CTF lights up Christmas with a billboard campaign 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Playing Monopo 


by Richard Truscott 
nthe board game Monopoly, the 
most desirable properties to own 
are those drab, uninteresting, but 
steady moneymakers — the utili- 
ties. Throughout Saskatchewan’s his- 
tory, the government has adopted this 
strategy and relied on Crown utilities to 
be their steady money makers. 

But a lot has changed over the 
years. While the rest of the world em- 
braces more competitive markets 
through deregulation and selling state- 
owned enterprises, central planning is 
alive and well in Saskatchewan. Over 
one sixteenth of the province’s econ- 
omy and one tenth of its jobs are 
being restrained in Crown corpora- 
tions, 


Get out of jail 

In recent years, however, the shine 
has started to come off Saskatche- 
wan’s crown jewels. And taxpayers 


are beginning to ask questions. The 
most important one - is there a reason 
for the continued state ownership of 
the province’s utility industry? 

The answer, of course, is no. It’s 
time to liberate the economy from the 
shackles of government control and 
ownership. With appropriate safe- 
guards in place to protect consumers, 
there is no compelling reason for con- 
tinued state ownership of Saskatche- 
wan’s utilities. Maintaining state 
ownership will only result in higher 
utility rates, a larger debt burden, and 
lost economic opportunities. 

The government argues that utili- 
ties have a “natural monopoly.” But 
does this mean the government must 
own them? Consumers can be pro- 
tected against unacceptable rate hikes 
by a well-devised regulatory regime. 
In fact, many privately owned tele- 
phone, gas, and electricity companies 
throughout North America are subject 


The Canadian Taxpayers Federation is 
pleased to announce the appointment of 
Richard Truscott as the new Saskatche- 
wan Director effective Dec. 1, 1997. 
Richard was born and raised in Calgary 
where he received a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree in 1990. For the past four years 
he has worked in Ottawa researching ag- 
riculture, resource and international 
trade issues. Until the last federal elec- 
tion, he was the executive assistant to 
Mr. Elwin Hermanson, MP for the Sas- 
katchewan riding of Kindersley- 
Lloydminster. More recently, he served 
as Parliamentary Assistant to Mr. Peter 
Goldring, MP for Edmonton East. 
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your tax dollars 


to an independent, government-ap- 
pointed regulatory watchdog. 


The Saskatchewan government 
should leave the business of doing 
business to the private sector. SaskEn- 
ergy, SaskPower, SaskTel, SGI, and 
STC with their $5.5 billion in assets 
should be sold off and the proceeds 
used solely to pay down the 
province’s $20-billion debt. The result 
would be a permanent dividend for 
taxpayers in the form of lower interest 
costs on servicing the remaining debt. 

Furthermore, the private sector can 
run these businesses more effectively 
than the government. In Nova Scotia, 
the UK, New Zealand and elsewhere, 
efficiency, effectiveness, customer re- 
lations, and cost control have all been 
enhanced by private sector operation. 
In fact, a recent study commissioned 
by Ontario Hydro found that power 
customers in Britain have benefited 
from lower electricity prices and dra- 
matic improvements in customer serv- 
ice, since the private sector took over. 

Privatization is an opportunity to 
improve quality and reduce costs. Add 
in competition and consumers are able 
to choose which privately owned com- 
panies best reflects their individual 
preferences. 

Also, Crown corporations by their 
very nature are political animals. The 
government appoints their Boards and 
directs their affairs. Privatization 
would eliminate the government’s in- 
terference and replace it with business 
expertise and accountability to share- 
holders. Politically driven decisions 


SASKATCHEWAN 


would take the back seat to a more 
economically sound procedure for set- 
ting utility rates. 

But perhaps, the most convincing 
argument for privatization is the enor- 
mous intergenerational debt burden. 
Unless we take action now, the next 
generation will inherit a massive debt 


load. Privatizing Crown corporations 
would pay a permanent dividend back 
to future generations of taxpayers. 


Playing the Opportunity Card 

With appropriate regulation, the 
consumer will benefit, competition 
will flourish, and private sector effi- 


ciency will be brought to bear which 
would have long-term benefits for Sas- 
katchewan residents. As a result, pri- 
vate companies will be able to 
compete for both domestic and export 
markets and create new economic op- 
portunities and jobs for the people of 
Saskatchewan. 


lace your bets and let the politicians spin the 

wheel. Politicians and Crown executives are 
playing a high-stakes poker game with our tax dollars on risky 
ventures in foreign countries. 

SaskEnergy recently confirmed that it will spend $3 million 
to $5 million to build a natural gas distribution project in Chile. 
SaskTel will spend up to $63 million on a telecommunications 
venture in New Zealand. And SaskPower is buying half of an 
electric utility company in Guyana for $31 million. 

The provincial cabinet, which must approve utility rate hikes, 
has anteed-up each and every time a Crown monopoly wants to 
increase their take. With their monopolies, Crown corporations 
have hit the jackpot - they are able to hike utility rates at will. 
As a result, consumers are being gouged to feed their interna- 
tional gambling habits. 

The NDP government contends that the Crowns must expand 
their out-of-province dealings if they are to remain economi- 
cally viable, but investing in a foreign country is a risky roll of 
the dice. As long as Saskatchewan’s utility markets are control- 
led by state-owned monopolies, taxpayers and consumers will 
be on the hook for any losses. 

SaskTel lost $16 million in a U.S. cable installation company 
in 1996. It has also been uncovered that the American company 
that SaskTel has joined up with in the New Zealand project is a 
perpetual money loser. Even scarier is the admission by SaskTel 
executives that the corporation will spend between $150 million 
and $200 million in foreign countries over the next few years. 
And they admitted that there are no limits as to how many 
projects they might fund. Clearly they believe the sky is the 
limit. 

The Provincial Auditor recently revealed that SaskPower has 
failed to publicly disclose a $8.1-million loss over the past two 
years by one of its subsidiaries, Channel Lake Petroleum. The 
Auditor criticized the Crown corporation for not having ade- 


quate rules and procedures to safeguard its assets and limit its 
risk of incurring losses. 

When our Crown utilities gamble with risky offshore specu- 
lation, a much higher degree of accountability is needed to 
ensure that taxpayers’ money is protected. But it just doesn’t 
seem to be in the cards. 


| December 12, 1997 - Saskatchewan Provincial Director Rich- 
| ard Truscott on the steps of the Saskatchewan Legislature de- 
livering 40,000 petitions to Premier Romanow on a variety of 
issues ranging from tax cuts to taxpayer protection legisla- 
tion. Dressed as Saint Nick, Richard said that a tax cut would | 
| make a great Christmas present for Saskatchewan taxpayers. 
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NELANDDOBSA. 


By Victor Vrsnik 


Minister Eric Stefan- 
son is holding a fistful of tax- 
payers’ savings worth $577 million. 
Now the government is asking Manito- 
bans through a series of public 
consultations what to 
do with this surplus. 

Part of the $577- 
million surplus is al- 
ready spoken for. By 
law, the Province is 
obliged to keep a 
minimum of 5% of 
expenditures (or 
$270 million) in 
the savings ac- 
count to deal 
with unex- 
pee then 
emergencies. 
Another $100 million will be channeled 
into flood-relief costs. 

As for the balance, many Manito- 
bans are torn between the benefits of 
accelerated debt relief and a broad- 
based tax cut. Though few Manitobans 
would refuse a tax cut, many are sensi- 


Focus _ 


eg, Brn a 4 ag 


| Money in citizens 


Mone xpavers | 
‘Return surplus to taxpay eaaiae 


’ hands stimulates economy 


_cocllppeoncnncmmmmmitte 
a ae 


celerate debt repayment in the medium 
term. 

So far, the Province is on schedule to 
retire its $8-billion debt over a 30 year 
span. This year Manitoba will make its 
first $75-million payment. Record low 
interest rates are saving Manitobans 

millions of dollars in debt 

servicing costs. This is 

encouraging news, but 

, the battle to subdue the 
debt is far from over. 

Alternatively, if the 


| eseoreunereasess _.. ISSBES Sa: == | government switches 
i he 0} Victor Jee ces omens I ae . % 
a A |») Sitpesan seeeeees into high spending 
meee ES een a ee 
ee te erecta nee ee aa = ‘Seema | mode, the debate over 
| Risse Gees Soe eeronoee Deen | : : 
prea a Seca: Shee eens execs the merits of tax cuts will 
Meh: == Se : 
atin, Snr ae be reduced to nothing 


tive to the alarming costs of the provin- 
cial debt and would like to see it erased 
once and for all. 

In the post-deficit era, tax cuts and 
accelerated debt reduction are not mu- 
tually exclusive objectives. Lower taxes 
would energize the economy and ex- 
pand the tax base, which in turn would 
generate more tax revenue with which 
to retire the debt. In other words, tax 
cuts would free up more money to ac- 


more than an academic exercise. 
The spending lobby is already pressing 
the government for more money, and the 
government seems ready to deliver. 
Promising “shared and growing eco- 
nomic prosperity,” the government is 
showering an extra $100 million on 
health, education and family services - 
unreformed departments that already 
gobble two-thirds of the entire provin- 
cial budget. 


Did it ever occur to anyone to allow 
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Manitoba families to keep more of their 
income through a tax cut and let them 
decide how their money is best in- 
vested? Perish the thought. 

The reasons for tax cuts are compel- 
ling. According to calculations by the 
Fraser Institute, Tax Freedom Day for 
Manitobans came as late as July 3rd this 
year. From January Ist to Tax Freedom 
Day, the total income of all Manitobans 
went to cover the appetite of our three 
levels of government. Only after July 
3rd, did Manitobans actually start to 
work for themselves and their families. 

Meanwhile, taxes are still rising in 
the form of ‘bracket creep’. This occurs 
when inflation-driven wage increases 
push you into higher tax brackets. Yet 
Ottawa and the provinces refuse to re- 
index the basic personal income tax ex- 
emption to the rate of inflation. In the 
end, you wind up paying more in taxes 
while your disposable income drops. 

The alliance of Ottawa and the proy- 
inces has also sky-rocketed CPP taxes 
by 73%. The average Manitoban will 
fork over an additional $3,100 over 
the next six years in additional CPP 
taxes. 

The time has come to give all taxpay- 


DEAN TPOBA 


ers a dividend for the sacrifices they 
made in wiping out the deficit and low- 
ering the provincial debt. Without cut- 
ting a dime from program spending, the 
government could return to Manitoba 
families part of the collected surpluses 
by lowering taxes. By cutting personal 


income taxes by four points, the average 
family of fourat a $40,000 income could 
count on keeping an extra $215 of their 
earnings. The Province would give up 
a mere $80 million in the short term. 
But the stimulative effect on the econ- 
omy from a tax cut would maximize tax 


revenues in the long term. 

The record $577 million surplus is a 
signal that Manitobans pay far too much 
in taxes. It’s a reminder that in the post- 
deficit era, the time is right to enter into 
a dialogue with the public on tax re- 


lief. 


Manitobans say 


When asked what Ottawa should 
do with any surplus money in the 
post-deficit era, most Manitobans 
opted for tax cuts. And when it 
came to selecting which taxes to 
cut, Manitobans were split be- 
tween income taxes and the GST. 
These findings emerged from a 
Globe & Mail/Angus Reid Poll in 
October, 1997. 

Following Federal Finance Min- 
ister Paul Martin’s recent announcement that the 
national deficit will likely be eliminated next year, Manito- 
bans were split over the options of tax cuts and reducing the 
debt. In the poll, 43% of Manitobans felt Ottawa should 
reduce taxes, compared to 42% who favoured lowering the 
debt. Only 10% wanted to spend more on government pro- 
grams. 

Paul Martin’s recent decision to shave 20 cents off the base 
rate of Employment Insurance (EI) premiums seems to have 
been made in disregard to the Angus Reid survey results. 
Given a choice of three possible tax cuts the government 
could make over the next couple of years, only 7% of 
Manitobans favoured a drop in EI premiums, compared to 
46% of Manitobans who favoured cutting the GST, and 46% 
who opted for reducing personal income taxes. 

Income taxes take the 
~ biggest bite out of the av- 
| erage Manitoban’s income. 

A Manitoba family earning 

$54,000 will pay almost 

$10,000 in income taxes for 

1997, compared to $3,890 

in sales taxes. 

Debt reduction still re- 
mains a high priority for 
Manitobans, and for good 
reason. The accumulated 
net federal debt now stands 
at almost $600 billion. Inter- 


toja tax cut 


est payments alone last year 
cost Canadians $45 billion. 
Confidence in the federal 
government’s ability to re- 
strain itself from excessive 
spending has not been re- 
stored. Of the Manitobans 
surveyed in the poll, one-half 
had misgivings that the feds 
would return to the good ol’ 
days of high spending. 

The absence of a federal tax- 
payer protection act partially accounts for the low level of 
confidence in the fed’s ability to discipline government 
spending. Adoption of the Taxpayer Protection Amendment 
drafted by the Taxpayers Association would outlaw deficits. 
The Amendment ensures that deficits would become illegal, 
and that financial penalties be applied to politicians who 
violate the law. 

Although the survey targeted federal priorities in the post- 
deficit era, the provin- 
cial government 
should pay close 
attention to the re- 
sults when drafting 
the 1998 budget. 
Overwhelming 
support by Manito- 
bans for making tax 
cuts priority 
number one should 
serve as a wake-up 
call for politicians 
who would channel 
either provincial or 
federal surpluses 
into program spend- 
ing. Manitobans say 
yes to tax cuts - 


now. 


Write:The Hon. Eric Stetanson - 
Minister of Finance, Room 103, 
Manitoba Legislature, 450 Broad- 
way, Winnipeg, MB, R3C OVS Ph: 
(204) 945-3952 Fax (204) 945-6057 
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Stupid property tax tricks 


6 really baffling property tax reforms 


If you own property or rent space for a busi- 
ness in Ontario, you might want to think about 
selling and fleeing with whatever profit you 
can take. If you don’t, you are in for some 
headaches in the next few years. The Ontario 
government has found new ways to make it 
more confusing, inconvenient and expensive 
for you to keep the family home or a job-creat- 
ing small business. The man responsible for 
most of these ‘reforms’ is Al Leach, Minister 
of Municipal Affairs. Don’t count yourself lucky: 
if you escape one reform, he’ ll probably get you with the 
next, 


Actual Value Assessment (AVA): 


The mother of all stupidities. Despite the costly and 
abysmal failure of Winnipeg’s AVA reassess- 
ment, despite Vancouver’s decision to step as 
far away from AVA as it legally can, despite 
a flood of defections from within U.S. juris- 
dictions, the Ontario government has fallen 
for the municipal affairs bureaucracy’s fairy tale 
dream -market reassessment by an army of bureaucrats. 
The complex and unstable system will punish those who 
moved into the wrong neighborhood decades ago or fool- 
ishly added value to their property. 

Impact: Over five million Ontarians live in jurisdictions 
that saved money or maintained tax stability by avoiding 
Ontario’s four year reassessment standard. Expect wild 
changes in assessment in these areas. While some will bene- 
fit from AVA in the short term, the Canadian and U.S. expe- 
rience shows that everyone loses in the end from the 
system’s high cost and instability. Of course, the chief bene- 
ficiaries of AVA — the professional class of assessment bu- 


From the Queen’s Park Hansard, debate on Bill 106, May 15, 1997 


Hon. Mr Leach: We never will. 


The Deputy Speaker: Order, please. The mem- 
ber of Scarborough-Agincourt has the floor. 


Mr. Phillips: Just so people watching under- 
stand, the minister, Mr. Leach, is barking over 
here. It was he who promised you he would never 
introduce market value assessment. We've had 
the officials confirm this is market value assess- 


Mr. Gerry Phillips (Scarborough -Agincourt): | 
know how you got elected Ms Bassett, and | 
know how Mr. Leach got elected. 


Hon. Al Leach ( Minister of Municipal Affairs 
and Housing): Hard work. 


Mr. Phillips: Well, hard work. Here's Al Leach, 

just so you all know. The way he got elected was 

| by saying, “My party and | will never support the 
imposition of MVA in Metro Toronto.” 


ment... 


reaucrats — convinced Mr. Leach that tax- 
ing someone without considering in- 
come, ability to pay, or consumption is 
all about “fairness.” Well done, bureau- 
crats! 


This began as a wise # 
attempt to “disentangle” 
provincial/municipal over- 
lap. Now, disentanglement 
has evolved into downloading. “Who 
does what?” is now “who knows what’s going on?” 
It has become increasingly hard to keep up with the 
changes, retreats and promises made to soothe mu- 
nicipalities about the coming fiasco. The most dan- 
gerous download — social service costs — remains in 
the entanglement package. 
Impact: No one is quite sure, since the province 
has committed to dump money into municipal cof- 
fers to ensure that downloading doesn’t create 
short-term tax hikes. This includes a $100-mil- 
lion loan to help Toronto deficit-spend its way 
through amalgamation. Little has been said 
about long term relief. At press time, Haldi- 
mand-Norfolk’s credit rating was down- # 
graded by the Canadian Bond Rating 
Service as a direct result of downloading. 


Amalgamation: 


The Fraser Institute called Ontario’s municipal amalga- 
mations a “totalitarian ideal” in a recent report, noting U.S. 
and CTF research that demonstrated consistently higher 
taxes and service costs in amalgamated cities. 

Some Toronto-bashers mistakenly believe that amalga- 
mation was only intended to 
make Canada’s most unloved 
city suffer. Sadly, Hamilton, 
Chatham and Kingston have all 
| taken hits from this grossly sim- 
plistic big-government bo- 
nanza. 
| Impact: If amalgamated 
| municipalities equalize mill 
| rates, ratepayers in jurisdic- 
| tions with higher tax burdens 
| will benefit. Residents who 
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live in more tax-competitive municipalities will suffer. If 
there is no equalization, then what was the point of amalga- 
mating in the first place? Watch for high startup costs and 
bureaucracies as big as their unamalgamated predecessors. 
In Metro Toronto, unified police forces have asked for 2 
million new dollars to remove the word “Metro” from sta- 
tionary, uniforms and cars. Same service, new name, new 
costs. 


Tax Shuffling: 


The infamous Bill 160 included a subsec- 
tion that reduced the education tax rate on 
relatively overtaxed apartment buildings. The 

only catch is that almost all of the tax cut will 
be shifted onto other residential or commercial ratepayers. 
Another act eliminates the “obsolete” Business Occupancy 
tax (BOT). But this ‘tax cut’ is really a tax shift, since the 
funds normally raised from property owners by the BOT 
will now be raised from commercial landlords. 
Impact: Opposition sources estimate a provincial shift 


#, 


of $300 million from apartments to single-family dwellings. 


Pre-unification City of Toronto estimates show a $100-mil- 
lion shift within the boundaries of unified (formerly Metro) 
Toronto for the same shuffle. The BOT shift is worth $1.6 
billion. 


6 We’re real upset. Taxation with 


representation was bad enough...99 


- CTF Ontario Director Brian Kelcey, quoted in the 
GTA Business Journal. 


Taxation-by-Regulation: 
# (aka taxation without 
representation): 
Bill 160 contains a “temporary” meas- 
ure that allows the Minister of Finance to 
set property tax rates for education by regula- 
tion, without any debate or vote in Queen’s Park. This 
power is probably unconstitutional. The government ar- 
gues that it had to pass the section because it did not yet 
have a mill rate for the province-wide education tax. So 
why not simply return for a brief session to legislate the 
mill rate? Why is there no time limit in the section if the 
power is temporary? And why is the government going 
ahead with such massive reforms if it can’t show their im- 
pact on taxpayers? 
Impact: Sets a terrible precedent, and exposes the finan- 


cial uncertainty behind the Bill 160 package. Probably no 
long-term impact for taxpayers, assuming the government 
delivers on a promised education tax freeze and early 
amendment of section 257.12. Given the failure of PC cau- 
cus members to deliver on a promised balanced budget law 
and promised opposition to any market value assessment 
scheme, don’t get too attached to any government promises. 


# 


Thanks to changes designed to create a 
“uniform provincial assessment notice,” mu- 
nicipalities can no longer provide any explana- 
tion for tax hikes in tax notices. This ensures that anti- 
downloading mayors can’t use the assessment mailout to ex- 
plain the mysterious changes to property tax bills. 

Impact: Insults taxpayers’ intelligence. 


Throw in changes to the appeal systems and another 
dozen-odd changes buried in various bills, and taxpayers 
can only come to one conclusion. Frankly, Al Leach loves 
big, bureaucratic government. He’s proven it by supporting 
several reforms which created massive chaos and unfairness 
where there once was only considerable chaos and unfair- 
ness. 

Mr. Leach did this with help from other caucus and cabi- 
net colleagues who were willing to live the dreams of a self- 
interested bureaucracy. It would be nice if these colleagues 
were wise enough to toss all the above reforms back into 
the musty, cabbage-clogged, 1973-era garbage can from 
which they seeped. Sadly, it looks like taxpayers will have 
to do it for them. Just watch us. 
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Canada Heritage cultural grants 


Below is a listing of some of the 
grants handed out from Canadian 
Heritage under the Cultural Initiatives 
Program in fiscal year 1996-97. The 


25th Street Theatre Centre Inc. - 1996 Saska- 
toon International Fringe Festival ..... $2,125 


Algoma Arts Festival Assoc. 1996 Algarno Fall 


Festival Algoma Fall Festival. ...... $22,500 
Anus De La Rel D’or Canada ....... $12,000 
Atlantic Fringe Festival Society - 1996 Atlantic 

PMB) iciatchesk va ahes te ces rece $ 8,700 


Beaches Jazz Festival Inc. - The 1996 
Beaches International Jazz Festival will fea- 
ture over 300 musicians in free 

TUTOR bs os. ocr cee. anes $13,500 


Belfry Theatre Society - The Studio Festival 
will present three plays, for a total of 38 per- 
formances, with participating artists expected 
from at least three provinces across 

Garde eceit i soi ee $6,300 


Biennale Nationale De Ceranhque . . . $24,300 


Brandon 1997 Canada Games Society Inc. 
—The Cultural Division of the 1997 Canada 
Games will consist of artistic presentations at 
the Opening and Closing Ceremonies and 
daily activities throughout the period of the 
GERGR aein late Sat uiays $75,000 


British Columbia Touring Council For The Per- 
forming Arts — To establish a presence on the 
World Wide Web.............0005 $15,300 


British Columbia Touring Council For The Arts 
— Pacific Contact is a major trade fair of the 
performing arts which brings representatives 
of the touring arts industry from across Can- 
ada, the U.S. and internationally to view show- 
cases and meet and negotiate bookings with 
SPORBOIS! hewitt, eee tee ees $30,000 
Brott Music Festival - The Boris Brott Summer 
Music Festival will feature popular classics, op- 
era/operetta, oratorio, classical, orchestral, re- 
cital, chamber music, dance and 

POR ieee ache a in cece $30,000 


Brott Music Festival - TheBoris Brott Summer 
Music Festival will feature popular Classics, 
opera/operetta, oratorio, classical, orchestral, 
recital, chamber music, dance and 

| ys Mie ee Pave elo a a $42,000 
Canada Dance Festival Society - The Canada 
Dance Festival is a bi-annual showcase for 
dance companies and independent dance art- 


federal government handed out 
$5,832,733 under this program that 
year. The information was obtained 
through Access to Information. The 


[REGS oe OM Gina ane $171,000 50 


Canadian Arts Presenters Association - An- 
nual Conference ...............-% 27,000 


Canadian Arts Presenters Association—An- 
nual Conference.............00. $27,000 


Canadian Institute Of The Arts For Young Audi- 
NCES aves. os arise eee es $4,500 


$19,837 


Canadian Institute Of The Arts For Young Audi- 
ences - Vancouver International Children’s 
Festival. The festival will show artists from 
several provinces, as well as international par- 
ticipants from Zimbabwe, Australia, Japan and 
PURO s ae sins nk cee coteneelest. $68,953 


Canadian Institute Of The Arts For Young Audi- 
ences - A National Internet Project: The Elec- 
tronic Information Browser Service will be a 
national arts registry and referral service, de- 
signed as an interactive marketing and promo- 
tions tool for the arts.............. $22,500 


Canadian International Dragon Boat Festival 
SOY ok seedpins ss ee Os cacy $9,000 


Canadian Native Arts Foundation - The 1996 
Aboriginal Achievement Awards. . . . $6,000 


Canadian Native Arts Foundation - National 
Aboriginal Achievement awards .. $45,000 


Canadian Northern Children’s Festival 


Society . $2,300 


OR ISB Dns» 3 aise Ade ay ein 5 $65,000 
Carrefour Mondial De 
LBCOOMIBIN so tarete vs apkikees-cucen $13,500 


Centre Bras D’or Association 1996 Festival of 
the Arts - The Festival presents various con- 
certs with performers of local, national and in- 


ternational stature... 1... 2... $7,800 
Centre Culturel Francophone De 
WERCOUNGr ss Fie OS. et $400 
Centre Culture! Francophone De 
MENVCINIVG liane ata acta taty sos $4,500 
Centre D'arts D'orford J.M.C..... $20,000 
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list contains the name of the organiza- 
tion, the amount received and in 
some instances, the purpose of the 
grant. 


Centre International D’art Contenvorain De 


RIQIGAR sco ccs oc then vec euiweeeee $58,500 
Children’s Festival De La 
RRINGARE > 2 thee ob ccs bus! ae anal $2,000 


Chinese Cultural Centre Of Greater Toronto — 
To construct a 40,000 square foot cultural cen- 
tre in Scarborough, Ontario, constitute of an 
art gallery/exhibition area, a resource centre, 
studios, meeting rooms and office space for 
community organizations. ....... $450,000 


Cite Des Arts Et Des Nouvelles Technologies 
IG Pes totter ia tae de $32,400 


Cite Des Arts Et Des Nouvelles Technologies 
Deer stb jad conve sniels ore $30,000 


Coastal Jazz And Blues Society—The Vancou- 


ver International Jazz Festival ..... $12,250 
Corce International Des Arts De 

PAGO eke thie ow esas © $45,000 
Concours De Musique Du 

KGAA TGS i ctccics skins shim ue $75,000 
Concours International De Musique De Mont- 
NOG C55 ae ce eae ka eas $50,000 


Cooperative Du Centre Des Arts - Wellington, 
lle-du-Prince-Edouard............. $3,000 


Corporation Du Centre D'art De Baiie Saint 
POU eee eee arte rede Jawa $40,500 


Corporation Rimouski 1696-1996... . $10,000 


Dance Arts Vancouver Society - The Kiss Pro- 
oot Sue A a Ge fos ee Ro A $9,000 


Dawson City Music Festival Association—To 
replace items lost in a fire over the summer of 


TO Gr i ase Wihind Caves si eee neae $4,500 
Deux Mondes Conmagnie De 

1 Me par Setar en $405,000 
Domaine Forget De Charlevoix 

NRANORN aiiciigc ssi cae ee et $45,000 


Eastern Front Theatre Society —On the Water- 


front Festival 1996 .......... $4,500 
Te 1 Rae iets et ae $509,350 
Expression Centre Dexposition De St-hyac 

As om or cag et er ciate cn GaN ca $34,000 


Federation Culturelle Canadienne 


Francaise 
Festi Jazz International De Rimouski . $13,500 


Festival Acadien De Caraquet 
InGOrpOle - . Cai es Oh ears ees we $8,000 


Festival By The Sea ............- $11,700 
Festival D’ete International De 
Quebec... . Sh dancin come ee $65,000 
Festival D’ete International De 
Quebee dh eres tae urine Coe 6 $162,000 


Theatre Festival Of The Americas. . . $125,000 
Festival International De Jazz De 


Moniipalia seco ces tiene ones $98,700 
Festival International De Lanaudiere 

(ACOONE iste tae a ss $32,250 
Festival International De Musique Barocque 
INC. aie SANE hala es a cee $26,250 
Festival International De Nouvelle Danse - 
Montreal, Qubec ................ $107,000 
Festival International De Theatre 

MOU FUNC a). ec dee ob aisteren’s $67,500 
Festival Of The Sound ............ $50,000 
Festival Quebecois De La Releve 

or) SR a (A a $27,869 


Francofolies De Montreal Incorpore $52,650 
Friends Of Spring Incorporated ..... $15,000 


Fringe Festival Of Independent 
DEG ANS. a0 cog eaas tach ss $18,000 


The Sudbury Fringe Theatre Festival - Dedi- 
cated to the presentation of new and alterna- 


WVEMHGANO. Ss cs ok. Hae eT a ee $20,000 
Fringe Of Toronto Theatre Festival... $26,000 
Great Northern Arts Festival........ $20,000 


Hamilton Wentworth Creative Arts Earth- 
song1996—a free admission festival. $20,000 


Hamilton Wentworth Creative Arts 1996 Festi- 
val of Friends—the festival is attended by over 
200,000 each year and remains free due in 

large part to government funding . . . . $20,000 


Harbourfront Centre Harboufront Corporation 
1990 —1996 - Milk International Children’s 
Festival. It will feature theatre productions 
from Canada, Belgium, France 


BAG INGNit ots tag cote tata $67,500 
Harbourfront Centre Harboutront Corporation - 
Molson Dry Front Music Front ..... $45,000 
Harrison Festival Society ........... $1,400 
Huntsville Festival Of The Arts... ... $20,000 
London International Children’s 

REIS. one Bes pots sales $27,000 
Manitoba Theatre Centre - 1996 Winnipeg 
PGE FOSIVE ous iene na wept sd $4,875 
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Manitoba Theatre For Young 
POODOGR: ii oo. cuueye tees oan $38,600 


Mayworks Festival Of Working People And 
The Arts Ontario - related to the 125th anniver- 
sary of the Labour Council of Metropolitan 


Toronto. Photo and art exhibits, .... $10,000 
Nussionfest Music Society........... $9,000 
Musique Royale. ...............05 $5,200 
Musiques Du Monde.............. $20,250 


Nanaimo Community Archives Society - To dis- 
play to the Canadian public significant Cana- 
dian artwork which reflects Canada’s cultural 
PROMRES Fang Eo chase Pes Sew niess $15,000 
National Ballet Schoo—The National Ballet 
School requires professional assistance via a 
feasibility study to explore various alternatives 
available to upgrade its facilities... .. $3,500 


National Milton Acorn Festival Inc.-.. $5,000 
Native Earth Performing Arts Inc.- 1995 Wee- 


sageechak Begins to Dance 


eo RR i ne em $10,000 


Native Earth Performing Arts Inc.- 1996 Wee- 


sageechak Festival ........ $10,000 
Newfoundland And Labrador Arts Council 

—The YearoftheArts. ...... $350,000 
Northern Lights Festival Boreal . . . $10,000 


Okanagan Indian Educational Resources Soci- 
ety —First Nations Pride Camp Festival will 
promote cultural awareness and pride in First 
Nations people, through dance exhibitions, 
drumming, storytelling, and artist 


[2 |) Sa ee ee OR $10,000 
Opera Ontario Inc-—The American Liszt Soci- 

ety Festival Franz Liszt. ....... :$5,000 
Ottawa International Jazz Festival Inc. $33,000 
Pacific Music Industry Association . . $9,000 
Performers For Literacy. ....... $5,000 
Playwrights Theatre Centre... ... $9,000 
Powell River Academy Of Music. .. $9,000 


Prince Albert Arts Board Inc. - Design Phase 
of the Prince Albert Centre for Visual and Per- 
forming Arts. This will include: preliminary de- 
sign, architectural, structural, mechanical, 


electrical andlandscaping. ..... $250,000 
Prince Edward Island Council Of The Arts - 

1996 FestivaloftheArts. ...... $4,350 
Productions Plateforme Incorpore . . $40,500 
Regent Theatre Foundation. .. . . $15,000 
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Regina International Children’s 
Festival 


Resource Centre For The Arts........ 3,400 


Royal Winnipeg Ballet — Residence Construc- 
tion and Purchase and Renovation of Work- 
SRO ts A. eee aah ree aodks $65,000 


Satellite Video Exchange Society - Emer- 


gency Assistance for Archival 

SHOWING). . certian soe hekeras $9,000 
Scotia Festival Of Music............ $5,933 
Semaine Mondiale De La 

Marionnelie c.. cat... . hy eee $30,000 
Semaine Mondiale De La 

Marfonneite- 5. s0. 0. .odee ease $15,000 


Society Of Women In Music - Women in Music 
Conference. 5... i... gees $7,200 


Sound Arts Initiatives Inc—Sound Sympo- 
sium 1996 has a mandate to encourage and 
provide a forum for artists to explore the rela- 
tionships of sound to their art 

$17,600 


Stratford Shakespearean Festival Foundation 
Of Canada - Stratford, Ontario Front-of-House 


Renovation Project.............. $217,998 
Theatre Du Nouvel Ontario Inc... .. $315,000 
Three Centuries Festival .......... $45,000 


Vancouver Arts Stabilization Team - The assis- 
tance will contribute to the strengthening and 
stabilization of major arts institutions in British 
COMmMblas. ck es ae $157,653 


Vancouver Arts Stabilization Team - The pro- 
gram’s goal is to strengthen the management 
capacity of small and medium- sized non-profit 
arts organizations. VAST will provide technical 
assistance at strategic points during the appli- 
CAWDNPNMCESS so 0. Foca... oamieele $26,500 


Vancouver Cultural Alliance— “Bravo Vancou- 
ver” Tourism Project to Market the 
ANS =< cn. cdg kat pon ein geet $45,000 


Vancouver International Film Festival Society 
— The Screenwriters Art.......... $13,500 


Vancouver International Film Festival Soci- 
ety— Film and Television Trade 
Fonun $12,600 


Wikwemkong development Commssion - 
Three Fires Music Festival which highlights 
Aboriginal performing and visual 


SMISE cca as ea eee ee es $14,950 
Young Men’s And Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation Of Montreal ............ $22,500 
Total. Program... ... 2.7 eaten $5,832,733 


Volume 
discount 


7 Of 


I'M CANADIAN’ 


18.00 


Please send rmres RAP eee ea 
1. Black heavy 90% cotton sweat shirt (preshrunk) Add 7 % PST (Saskatchewan residents Orly) ...ccacsscscse 


) ) ) Postage & handling first Shirt OF CAD.........c.cssessssessseeesssseesssneens 
Total number of sweat shirts @ $35.00 €2.....00+ Postage for each additional shirt or cap add 


2. Navy blue T-shirt: 100% preshrunk cotton SRAM INES ie icc sherraneinansccthicsacoatvsoniionictomnrhiel 


is) ay ARSE Sa ny Ae OER a cee ee ere dr 


Large COX Large CD xX Large (add $2.00 for XX Large) Method of payment: CJ Mastercard Visa LAcheque 


Total number of t-shirts —_s @ $18.00 ea............ Seth Saawe thik chain pitobla i te Cloailen ‘Sommers Facer 
3. Navy blue men's cap: 50/50 cotton/poly, sizer Name on card:__ 

Total number of caps ss @ -$12.00 e2..... 
SRSIAL RHLNGUY ENON Pi Sia ace cos sds eorouhs ed eee as Name: i Address: 
Less 10% discount on orders of 5 or more SESE aan I ee a) ee 

(caps, sweat shirts and T-shirts can be combined)................- é I iE ie idee 
Total: less: diISGaUntE as.ans cue Sanh ee MY ie tT ah a OP 

Please allow 3 - 4 weeks for delivery. Send you your 1 ortier to: The Canadian Taxpayers Federation: 
#105 - 438 Victoria Ave. E., Regina, Sask. S4N ON7 Fax: 306-352-7203 or phone 1-800-667-7933 


Visa/Master card #: 


